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THE LAND OF EGYPT TODAY. ..Karl de Schweinitz 
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EW FASHIONS IN CENSORSHIP. . . Elmer Rice 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


OFFERS 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


IN 


SOCIAL CASEWORK AND 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Two year professional graduate curriculum leading 
to the Master's degree. Applications are now being 
received and considered for admission for September, 


1952 


For bulletin and further information write to The 
Dean, School of Social Work, University of Connecti- 
cut, 1380 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Social Intergroup Work 
Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program on 
the doctorate level will begin September 1952. 


For further information write to School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 
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second class matter on June 22, 1940, at the post office at Bast Stroudsbure 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervisicn, 
Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


Graduate Seminars 

July 7-17, 1952 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Eunice F. Allan 


Supervisory Method in Social Casework ; 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin | 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 


Dr. Othilda Krug 
Dr. George E. Gardner 


Casework Interpretation and Writing ; 
Miss Viola Paradise 


Advanced Casework 


Ego Psychology 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


nthly and « 
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authorized December 21, 1921 


George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum A 
generic first year; a specialized secoad year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, psy- 
chiatric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare organization, 
social work research. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research concentra- 
tion requires a minimum of two years’ work, after | 
. . | 
three years of experience following the master’s 
degree. 


Early inquiry and application for either program 
advised for admission in fall or spring semester. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 
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Telephone people know from their ex- 
perience over many years that the telephone 
company is “a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progres- 
sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 
company. 

The work is interesting, with many 


opportunities for advancement. Last year, 


Good Llace to Werk’ 


for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women were promoted to 
higher jobs. 

Telephone people have found respect 
and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
found pleasant associates and fair play; 
significantly, about one out of every four 
new employees is recommended by a 
present employee. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per vear; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
chartered divisions under which local units 
operate. Raises funds annually to support 
cancer research, education of the public and 
physicians, improvement of standards of 
cancer diagnosis and treatment. New edu- 
cational materials include: films, ‘‘Breast 
Self-Examination” and ‘‘Man Alive,” publi- 
cations, “CA” (medical journal) and ‘‘CAN- 
CER NEWS” (for volunteers, general pub- 
lic, etc.), TV shorts, radio transcriptions, 
and displays, pamphlets; such material ob- 
tainable from the Society’s divisions and 
local units. Y 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research atd field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917): 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: he Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services ou a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refugee aid 
in the United States and abroad; race 
relations, including a job opportunities pro- 
gram and a visiting lectureship; economic 
relations, including an industrial relations 
seminar and youth projects of interneships 
in industry and cooperatives; international 
relations, “including institutes of interna- 
tional relations for high school age and 
adults in communities on the United States 
and seminars for foreign and American 
students in the United States, Europe and 
Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 
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AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—317 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of. deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor. 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Service, Thomas L. 
Tolan, M.D., President; W. Earl Prosser, 
Executive Vice President; Claude W. 
Kniseley, Treasurer, 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif, 
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ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING. 
Professional leadership for discussion groups 
in family life education, Counseling by psy- 
chiatric social workers. Pamphlet list free, 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Admimstered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D, C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis. 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are AG 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service); the, National Blood 
Prograin; International Activities ; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service: Safety Services; Service 
Groups; Junior Red Cross; and College 
Activities. 


BOY SCOUTS CF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—1l, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, ayailable locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. John M. 
Schiff, Pres. Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. Ga Acst Y. Mi. Hie Avs etc:, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus Ts 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Lincoln’ Recreation Center, 2025 
Seventh Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Rec- 
reation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open 
House Recreation Center, 1766 Lexington 
Avenue; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 
Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp 
Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda 
in the Palisade-Interstate Park, Visiting 
Film Service, 55 West 42nd Street. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 E. 48 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Founded 1910 by progres- 
sive educators, “to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home and to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for 
health and character.” Girls, 7 to 18, of 
all races and religions, participate in ac- 
tivities related to the Seven Crafts: Home, 
Outdoors, Creative Arts, Frontiers, Busi- 
ness, Sports and Games, and Citizenship. 
President, Mrs. Richard W. Blalock; Na- 
tional Director, Miss Martha F. Allen. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 
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DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Vhe inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace, 


—_—__—_—_—_—_————— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
lo aid in improving municipal administra 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal] 
management. Write for more details. 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 


44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. Murray 
Hiil 2-2505, ext. 35. President: Mrs. Roy EF. 
Lavton. Founded in 1912 to help girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 prepare, with 
volunteer adult leadership, for their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the world. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer activities 1m 
eleven program fields covering international 
friendship, outdoor life. homemaking, the 
arts, and future vocations. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-lreasurer. — Organized 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of. the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, ‘The Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deaf in Indus- 
try, Education, Sports, and _ Religion. Sec- 
tion for Parents of Deaf Children. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCO- 


HOLISM, INC., 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, New York. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion serving as the national voluntary health 
agency in the field of alcoholism. Its pro- 
gram is aimed at prevention of this great 
medical and social problem through educa- 
tion, rehabilitation and community services. 
On a nationwide basis it serves as a center 
of information and material on the subject 
of 2lcoholism. It organizes citize1us’ com- 
mittees in communities throughout tle coun- 
try and guides these local affiliates in pro- 
grams of education and action. Speakers 
and lecturers are provided to interested 
groups. Provides community service for the 
treatment of alcoholics, and establishes In- 
formation Centers for guidance to alcoholics 
and their families. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. ‘The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote and 
share in discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related fields. 
It holds annual meetings and publishes Pro- 
ceedings and selected papers. Any inter- 
ested person or organization may join. Dues 
for individuals start at $4.00, for organiza- 
tions at $15.00. - Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed- 
hae 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, 
ll. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, One West 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, 
president. Mrs Elsie Elfenbein, Executive 
Director. Oldest organization of its type, 
founded 1893; membership 94,000 in 240 
Sections, including Councilettes (teen-agers) 
and Juniors (young career women). Pro- 
gram includes EDUCATION for social re- 
form and international understanding for 
peace; COMMUNITY SERVICES, 800 
projects throughout America for service to 
foreign born, hospital recreation, old age 
clubs, mental hygiene, aid to underprivileged 
children; OVERSEAS support for School 
of Education of Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, scholarships for students of so- 
cial work and related subjects in 15 coun- 
tries for study in America, clothing and 
work-play materials for children in needy 
areas, and home in Paris for unattached 
Jewish girls, 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Organ- 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transferability between member  organiza- 
tions. Write for information. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Io 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
Satistying recreational use of leisure tume 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
tecreation centers, swimming pools, beaches. 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Davis E. Geiger, President; Lawrence Tl. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare. edu- 
, cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
é consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of * Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION —1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Moathly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


_ MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11, N. ¥. Wa 9-6200. 

Abraham Stone, M.D., Director. 

Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

3 Saturday 9 A.M. to Noon. 

Wednesday & Thursday eve., 5 to 8 P.M. 

Services—Contraception, Infertility, Pre- 

marital and Marital Consultation. 


NATIONAL 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 


FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way; New York 5,4No oY. A non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
umify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,900 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis 
and finances the professional training of 
scientific and medical personnel. It main- 
tains a year-round program of public infor- 
mation and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a_ better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting, Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918. to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and _ international, 
and to advise contributors in their giving. 
Some 600 different philanthropic agencies 
are inquired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eight essential standards as to reliability and 
effectiveness are met. Bureau members who 
are eligible for its confidential reports in- 
clude individuals, corporations, chambers of 
commerce, some 1300 community chests and 
councils and 56 foundations. Publishes an- 
nually ‘‘Giver’s Guide to National Philan- 
thropy,” price 10c, and periodic newsletters 
to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, a voluntary 


service agency organized in 1910, is de- 
signed primarily to promote equal economic 
opportunity and better race relations. Oper- 
ates nationally through branches in 59 cities 
and 30 states. Conducts research and com- 
munity surveys as basis for its services. 
Specializes in securing full use of Negro 
manpower in public and private employment. 
Publishes special bulletins on interracial 
and community problems. ‘Provides fellow- 
ships in Social Work. Solicits contributions 
and gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 


ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell 8B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W.. Wasuington 6, D, C.. is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 


East 30th Street. New York. N. Y. Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick. Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, ta 


West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 4 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Bootk 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities, 
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7 10c a Copy 

| ) Miaena Clarta forthe Aging:...),........ 25 hae ened ee 6S Perrone ae 
. | Report of the National Conference of Social Work 


Who's 


: Kinsey Report 


112 East 19th Street 


| Report of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


to Pay for Social Work? .......< seek e255" AAG a 
Beneath the Surface of Juvenile Delinquency 
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New York 3, N.Y. 
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In Appreciation 


To tHE Eprror: It is $00d to find Katharine 
Lenroot’s contribution in the December 
Survey. 

Among the many excellent things it gives 
us, is one which is greatly needed by many 
social workers—historical perspective. So 
many people take so much for granted. 
I keep thinking of how much my grand- 
children are the beneficiaries of the work 
of Julia Lathrop, Grace Abbott, Katharine 
Lenroot, and Martha Eliot, in the way of 
all the knowledge and protection that now 
surround them, especially in contrast to the 
situation of their grandfather at their age. 
He had to get born with the help of a 
half-breed Sioux Indian midwife. Through 
his childhood he was hounded by two fears: 
first, that his father might return to the 
ranch from a visit to the village and an. 
nounce that hog cholera had broken out 
in the county. It had devastated our herd. 
Or second, he might return to say that he 
heard that diphtheria had broken out. This 
was terrifying news as it was apt to happen 
each year and had killed his children’s 
playmates. 

It was not long before he learned that 
the federal government had a Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry, which had found a 
remedy for hog cholera. 

It was a long time before it was learned 
that the federal government had a bureau 
for children. In fact, this lad (grandfather. 
to-be) became a child welfare worker in 
1909 to learn that we were just in the stage 
of recommending a Children’s Bureau. 

Since that time he has seen the five 
White House Conferences on child welfare 
and ever has he found leadership in the 
Children’s Bureau. And what leadership 
it has been! It would be well for officials 
to take note of the outstanding example of 
public administration which has been given 
these United States by the three great 
chiefs of the Children’s Bureau. This kind 
of high grade, nonpartisan, effective ad- 
ministration could well be studied by many 
government workers. To one who has 
lived before and during and after such 
accomplishments, comes a deep sense of 
appreciation which I hereby express. 

I am grateful to The Survey for remind- 
ing me of it. CHENEY C, JonEs 
The New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, Boston 


Unsung Heroes 


To tHE Eprror: I would like to nominate 
[for The Survey Award] two social work- 
ers: John and Mary Doe. 
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Their outstanding contribution to social 
work is to work hard and well, although 
they never quite can get caught up. They 
work long hours not only during “working 
days” but every day in the year. On and 
off the job they do their daily stint for 
human decency, for mental health, for 
happier families. In the final analysis, they 
work to make perhaps the greatest docu- 
ment produced by man—the American 
Constitution—come alive for everyone. 

I believe this contribution merits 
tional recognition because John and Mary 
are never “recognized” nationally or lo- 
cally—yet nationally and locally they do 
most of the work for human welfare. They 
are among our most precious citizens and 
yet they are always underpaid and over- 
worked. They are ridiculed and insulted 
although not as much as in the past— 
thanks to the fact that- John is in large 
part an ex-GI and fairly brawny. They are 
sometimes vilified, cross-examined, and 
harassed by self-styled patriots and sei 
seeking politicians. 

{ nominate John and Mary Doe because 
they do a good job of helping people in 
trouble day in and day out, and it is high 
time we gave them a national pat on the 
back. JosepH ANDRIOLA 
Director, Social Service Department, 
Patton State Hospital, 

Patton, California 


She Wants to Go to Work 


To THE Epiror: We hear so much about 
“doing for others’—when one wants to do 
so, why is it so difficult to find the right 
place? 

For instance, I have a friend who would 
go into an institution, or do publicity, ad- 
vertising, or administrative work with one 
of the new fight-this-disease funds. She 
has been in private business, made money, 
but misses that sensation of “doing for 
others,” and she has much to offer: sound 
business training, including bookkeeping, 
typing, office management; background as 
a magazine feature writer who can inter- 
pret social welfare problems; nearly ten 
years in money-raising and charity cam- 
paigns; executive ability which should lead 
to an administrative post. 

This woman—still in her forties—will 
work North or South, and “live in” if 
necessary. Yet it is proving very difficult 
for her to find where to begin—the red 
tape tangles her footsteps; state agencies 
know nothing of non-state, and vice versa. 
Must she write to every individual insti- 
tution on the Atlantic seaboard? There 
appear, in most states, to be no departments 
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which know rates of payment, hours work- 
ed in public institutions, and so on. Some 
national organizations contacted have no 
local control; make no employment or per- 
sonnel suggestions. 

I think she represents an unspoken group 
who would work in institutions or in 
philanthropic agencies if there were a 
clearer way for them to make application. 
Such a channel would also attract to instr 
tutions trained workers of higher caliber. 

Mario H. HuTcHinson 


Norwich, Connecticut 


The Quaker Way 


To tue Eprror: I would like to add a 
footnote to Rose Albert Porter’s excellent 
and informative article, “Neighborliness 
Rediscovered,” in your February issue. . . - 
In the course of my work with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, I was able 
to observe at first hand the splendid pro- 
grams inaugurated by the Quakers among 
DP’s and Germans alike. With a small 
staff and limited funds they have been 
striving, on the whole successfully, to de- 
velop, at the grass roots level, a desire for 
the substance, as well as the forms, of 
democratic expression. 

Despite the tireless efforts of the Quakers 
and other voluntary organizations, how- 
ever, to achieve what many in this coun- 
try consider the impossible, it is unlikely 
that the vast majority of Germans will be 
won to a democratic way of life unless the 
essential pre-conditions for a_ healthy 
democracy are established. These are, in 
the order of their importance, full em- 
ployment which assures a_ standard of 
living well above the subsistence level; 
seeking out and encouraging those ele 
ments in the population which were never 
actively pro-Nazi (these are more numer- 
ous than most of us believe); a positive 
system of values that will have meaning, 
in terms of the freedoms we espouse, for 
the man in the street. 

As yet there is little evidence that Allied 
policy is geared to these basic truisms. The 
average German is indifferent to politics be- 
cause he is too preoccupied with ele- 
mental needs. Furthermore, he sees all 
about him the same old Nazi politicians 
and generals back in power. Under these 
conditions, a rearmed Germany will be of 
dubious value to Western security. At this 
time, our State Department policy makers 
could do worse than take a sheaf out of 
the Quaker book and seek to apply national- 
ly what the Friends are doing locally. 
Otherwise, we shall be creating another 
Frankenstein. Lron Lerson 
Sacramento, California 
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THE STORY of the Reverend Michael 
Scott, militant Christian and spokesman 
for South-West African tribesmen, moves 
from one dramatic chapter to another, (See 
“Michael Scott of Africa,” by Elizabeth 
Ogg, The Survey, August 1951.) In Jan- 
uary, in an unprecedented action, the 
Trusteeship Committee of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly voted to “express their ad- 
Miration and gratitude” to the British 
Anglican missionary after he read mes- 
sages from the chiefs of the Herrero, 
Damara, and Nama tribes of South-West 
Africa, and pleaded their case. Forty states 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America joined 
in the action, initiated by Iraq. Earlier, 
‘the government of the Union of South 
‘Africa refused travel permits to the chiefs, 
and its delegation to the UN boycotted the 
“Trusteeship Committee. Shortly after Mr. 
Scott’s presentation of racial issues in Paris, 
South Africa banned him as an undesir- 
able alien, or, as Dr. Malan put it, “a hos- 
tile and fanatical foreigner and agitator.” 


TO INCREASE the number of qualified 
college graduates entering public school 
teaching, twenty-one eastern colleges have 
joined with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education to establish a cooperative pro- 
gram for training elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. (See “Remedy for the 
Teacher Shortage,’ by Adelaide Nichols 
‘Baker, The Survey, December.) The Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education is supporting the program 
with $45,000 annually for three years to 
provide fellowships, and $33,000 annually 
for three years in support of instruction 
_ and administration. 


THE FIRST SERIES of the Florina Lask- 
er Memorial Lectures will be given this 
month at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine in New York City by Katharine Len- 
root, former chief of the Children’s Bur- 
eau, and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Survey Associates. A gift to the 
New York School of Social Work estab- 
lished this living memorial to a distin- 
guished alumna—an annual series of lec- 
tures “designed to explore significant de- 
velopments in the science and art of social 
welfare.” In the three 1952 lectures, Miss 
Lenroot will discuss “Democracy and Our 
Children.” 


FREDERICK MORAN, chairman of the 
New York State Board of Parole, who 
died last month at the age of 61, was one 
of the outstanding social workers in the 
field of delinquency. A graduate of the 
New York School of Social Work, Mr. 
Moran had been a state parole official since 
1921, when he was appointed secretary of 
the commission. When the present Division 
of Parole was established under Governor 
-Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1931, he was 
mamed executive director. Eight years 
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later, Governor Lehman named him to the 
state parole board, and in 1942 he was 
elected chairman. Mr. Moran wrote wide- 
ly on probation, pasole, and juvenile de- 
linquency. In a tribute to him, Governor 
Dewey said, “Fred Moran took parole from 
its experimental beginning as a social effort 
to its solid, complete success as an instru- 
ment for the protection of the community 
and the rehabilitation of human beings.” 


A CORRECTION— An important zero 
slipped out of the price of “Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans,” by S. Norman 
Feingold (Bellman) reviewed by Emma 
Seipp of the Vocational Advisory Service, 


New York City, in the February Survey. 


The set of two volumes costs $10—not a 
bargain $1 as stated, by proof-reading error. 


TWENTY-ONE PROTESTANT 
nations will take part this month in a 
nationwide drive to collect clothing and 
funds for the needy of Korea, India, the 
Middle East, Germany, and central Europe. 
The date set by Church World Service, 
which is presenting the appeal, is March 
16 to 23. The Christian Century, 1n its 
announcement of the undertaking com- 
mented, “Those who know what is hap- 
pening in the lands for which this appeal 
is made know that not only the happiness 
but the very lives of great numbers of 
people depend on our capacity to respond.” 
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A felucca, the ancient form of all-purpose transport, which for 
thousands of years has carried Egyptians and their possessions 
up and down the shining reaches of their loved and beneficent Nile 
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Today in the Land of Egypt 


With headlines given up to the clash over the Suez, what of new 


democratic forces at work from the Mediterranean to the Sudan? 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ 


QS HE Was FRIGHTENED. THAT WAS PLAIN EVEN TO THE MAN 
from the United States who was visiting the Social 


Security Office in a remote village in upper Egypt. 


As she walked timidly toward the administrator’s desk, 
she drew her melaya down over her head and across her 


face until only her dark eyes showed, black as the black 


> 


garments the fellahin (peasant) women wear. The neigh- 


bors had told her about the pension to which she and 
her three fatherless children might be entitled, and now 


she was standing before the Social Security worker so 
full of fear that she could not speak. 


“Won't you sit down?” said the social worker. “Can I] 
help you with your application form?” 
When a little later the woman left the office she was 


overheard to say to the friend who had waited for her: 


“me to answer the questions. 


“He was kind. He asked me to sit down. He helped 
He listened to what I 


‘told him. He spoke to me with gentle words.” 


“Something new has come to our village,” exclaimed 
her friend. “I think this Social Security is a good thing.” 

Something new has indeed come to Egypt “This Social 
Security” is part of a many-sided movement that seeks to 
make possible a better life for the peasants and wage 
earners of the largest country in the Middle East. It repre- 
sents the expression of the humanitarian and social jus- 
tice wing of the rising nationalism which last October 
asserted itself by joining issue with Great Britain over 
the Suez Canal and the Sudan. 

This movement, of which social security is the most 
recent phase, got under way shortly before 1936 when 
Egypt, after twenty-five centuries of foreign domination, 
beginning with the ancient Persian Empire in 525 B.C., 
at last achieved the full administration of its government. 
Then it was that a few devoted spirits began to conceive 
and to put into effect a series of welfare measures de- 
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—By a professor of social welfare, University of 
California at Los Angeles. He and his wife re- 
cently returned from exciting field work as the 
initial Point IV Social Security Mission to this 
ancient country of the Middle East. 
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signed to open to the fellahin, the tillers of the soil, and 
their counterpart in the cities, the kind of opportunities 
which the peoples. who form the democracies of the West 
enjoy. The pioneers of two decades ago have been joined 
by younger recruits, chiefly from the universities, who be- 
lieve that a part of the solution of Egypt’s problems will 
be found in the social services and allied activities. 

These patriots are not members of any one ‘organiza- 
tion. Most of them are working as individuals in dif- 
ferent ways, in and out of government, to serve their 
country. While continuing to advocate or to administer 
the social measures they feel to be essential for Egypt, 
they are also seeking answers to the ever-present, all-per- 
vading question of how their newly reborn nation is to 
maintain its economy and make it possible for all its 
people to earn a decent livelihood. 

Egypt is nearly two and a half times the size of Texas, 
but this great territory in the extreme northeastern corner 
of Africa is a desert barren of any kind of vegetation, ex- 
cept for a strip of fertility which borders the Nile as it 
flows from the Sudan to the Mediterranean. For 800 
miles of this journey the width of arable land averages 
less than 10 miles; then in the last 100 miles it spreads 
from an apex at Cairo, where the river divides, to.a base 
of 160 miles along the sea coast. 

The total arable land is less than 6,000,000 acres. 
Thanks, however, to the annual rise of the Nile and the 
rich top soil it brings with it, the earth of Egypt.is per- 
haps the most fertile in the world, at some places growing 
three crops a year. In July and August of each summer, 
the people watch the great river as it comes to them from 
the south deep and brimming, sufficient in volume to 
support the whole nation without the help of a single 
tributary after it enters Egypt. Even the casual visitor 
catches the excitement of seeing the river inch up its 
banks. One feels like joining the children’s song: 

“T love the Nile for it brings us water. 

Our land is fertile because of its fresh water and rich 

mud.” 

Upon this gift of the Nile, these 6,000,000 fertile acres, 
the lives of more than 20,000,000 people depend. 

“Now you have seen the Nile, now you know Egypt,” 
said one of the younger public officials, who is rapidly 


moving up the career ladder. “Now you know why the 
Sudan is so important to us.” 

Like all Egypt, the men who are bringing social services 
to the fellahin, give first place to the issues over which 
Egypt abrogated the treaty of 1936. Like all Egypt also, 
they are agreed that they must get more fertile land. 
What they now have has been won by damming the Nile 
and sending it into the desert. Reclamation has always 
been a primary though difficult objective. Each year it is 
more urgent, for the population is increasing rapidly. 

It tripled between 1882 and 1947 when the last census 
was taken; it went up 20 percent between 1937 and 1947. 
It is still growing. The valley of the Nile is the most 
thickly settled country in the world. The fertility of the 
soil is matched by the fertility of the people. The Egyp- 
tian, moreover, rarely migrates. His love of Egypt is 
warm and personal like that of parent for child, or child 
for mother. He does not want to leave his country. 


O. EQUAL IMPORTANCE WITH RECLAMATION IN THE MINDS 
of men who are working to open a better life to the 
fellahin is a fairer distribution of the land and its products. 
To a people whose life depends upon a single river, the 
soil has a value—material and spiritual—which countries 
with larger tillable areas can scarcely appreciate. In Egypt 
everybody wants to own land. No matter how an Egyp- 
tian gets his money, whether he be doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or engineer, he wants to put it into a farm. Since 
there is not enough land to go around, the price always 
rises. Even in remote rural sections one must expect to 
pay hundreds of dollars for an acre. Ownership is im- 
possible for the poor man unless it came to him by birth. 

When he does have a farm it is'small. There are more 
than 1,750,000 holdings of less than one acre. Most of 
the peasants must satisfy their land hunger by renting, but 
here, too, the demand is far in excess of the supply. The 
fellahin bid against each other for a chance to till the soil. 
For this privilege they pay from one half to as much as 
four fifths or even nine tenths of the crop. That means 
less than an existence for tens of thousands of people. 
The man who does not succeed in renting a farm is 
doomed to ‘frequent unemployment at casual labor. The 
man with only one or two acres to work, suffers from 
chronic underemployment, and his family from the lack 
of almost everything. 

This lack can be seen not only in a meager, circum- 
scribed diet, in a great insufficiency of shoes and clothing, 
of household utensils and equipment, but also in living 
space. The congestion that one finds in the large cities— 
Cairo has more than 2,000,000 people—is equaled by that 
in the country. Seldom does one see an individual farm- 
house. Instead, the fellahin are clustered tightly in vil- 
lages with the mud brick houses massed so closely to- 
gether that from a distance they appear as one architectural 
unit. Inside the homes, with their bare earthen floors, 
there are few rooms and many people. Life for most 
fellahin families is as primitive as it was in the days when 
Egypt first came under foreign domination. 

The contrast between this insufficiency and the luxuries 
that can be had in Cairo and Alexandria is dramatic. 
Much of Egyptian enterprise, in keeping with the passion 
for the land, has gone into real estate. In this respect 
Cairo reminds one of New York. Ancient houses are 
continually being torn down, to be replaced by taller 
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and larger apartment and office buildings. Emerging 
from an ancient civilization are the most modern struc- 
tures. In Garden City, in Zamalek, and in the suburbs 
one finds a more than comfortable way of life for the 
rich. The tourist may not sense what is perhaps Egypt's 
greatest problem—the enormous disparity between wealth 
and poverty. 

The proponents of the social services are constantly 
working to convince those who have much of the neces- 
sity for making concessions to those who have nothing. 

Asked why he wished to study in the United States, 
one of the young men who are the hope of Egypt said: 

“T want to learn how you in America get your rich to 
be interested in your poor.” cate 

There are wealthy Egyptians who are active in the 
cause of social improvement, but legislation for land re- 
form has not made any progress in a Parliament which ~ 
is composed predominantly of landlords. 

Most people in Egypt believe that land reform alone 
will not solve the economic problem. They want indus- 
trialization. Many persons wonder whether the emphasis 
upon investment in the land has not tended to block 
enterprise in manufacturing. The system of renting out 
the land has been a seductively secure and easy source 
of wealth. It has tended to encourage an absentee land- 
lordism, and a kind of static capitalism. The factory as 
a significant source of production is a relatively recent 
innovation. One misses the middle class entrepreneur, the _ 
small business man who warms to the fascination of 
manufacturing and merchandising, whose mind is con- 
centrated on how to make a better mousetrap. This is 
the kind of industrialization that Egypt needs. 

In addition to such measures as industrialization, land 
reform, reclamation, the welfare wing of the nationalist 
movement is aiming at a series of programs designed to 
serve the fellahin and their urban fellows as individuals. 
These programs include an extension of general and adult 
education, of public health activities, housing, coopera- 
tives, rural social centers, and social security. These ac- 
tivities have been initiated and manned chiefly from the 
boards and staffs of the nearly three thousand social 
agencies in Egypt—Islam has long emphasized the im- 
portance of the social services—and the faculties and 
student bodies of the universities. 


ley OF THIS CIVIC LEADERSHIP HAVE BEEN THE MEM- 
bers of an informal organization called the Rowad (the 
pioneers) which started shortly before 1936. The Rowad 
watchword is, “The strength of the nation is the strength 
of the individual, so with ourselves we must start.” 

They saw education as a basic need, education not only 
as conducted in the schools and colleges, but an adult 
education that would prepare people for effective citizen- 
ship. They established several social settlements in Cairo 
and engaged as individuals in many other social services. 
Members of the Rowad will be found today in important 
posts in government and other influential positions. 

Another significant organization is the Egyptian Asso- 
ciation for Social Affairs. One of the founders of the 
Association was Aly Maher Pasha, whom King Farouk 
appointed premier on January 28 to replace the dismissed 
government of Mustapha el Nahas Pasha. At the time 
of his appointment Aly Maher Pasha was president of the 
Association. Among the contributions of the Association 
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have been the Cairo School of Social Work, founded in 
. 1937, and the opening in 1939 of two rural social centers. 
Government in Egypt exercises such a decisive influ. 
sence in every part of the national. life that as soon as it 
became independent of foreign control it attracted hun. 
dreds of persons who were interested in the cause of 
social reform. The Ministry of Education has been the 
spearhead of vigorous warfare against illiteracy. Egypt 
was the first Arabic country to introduce compulsory 
education. In twenty years it has increased by 1,000,000 
the number of children in its primary and elementary 
schools. In 1950, the Ministry reported more than 700,000 
persons enrolled in classes for illiterates. Between 1949 
and 1950, new admissions to the kindergartens, the 
primary and secondary schools, public and private, in- 
creased by nearly 69 percent. . 
Egypt, like every subtropical country, is plagued by 
diseases, the prevention and control of which require the 
most persistent sanitary and antibiotic measures, a far 
greater vigilance than is necessary in the temperate zone 
where microscopic life does not reproduce in the quantity 
and variety of the hot countries. The Ministry of Health 
as now maintaining more than 100 hospitals for diag- 
‘nosing and treating the two great worm diseases, which 
drain vitality often to the point of death—bilharzia 
(schistosomiasis) and ancylostomiasis (hook-worm). In 
1941, the Ministry established a special program for de- 
‘stroying the snails which house the parasites that, cause 
bilharzia. Marked progress has been made in eradicating 
‘malaria. Sanitoriums and dispensaries have been opened 
for the treatment of diseases of the chest. There are 425 
‘maternal and child health centers. Egypt is handicapped 
by a great shortage of doctors and nurses but the health 
campaign goes on. 
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(@ SPECIAL INTEREST TO VISITORS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
is a cooperative study which the Ministry of Health and 
‘the International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation are conducting. Its aim is to develop methods 
of rural sanitation and rural public health and to in- 
stitute new preventive medical services. The work is being 
done in five villages an hour’s drive from Cairo, and in- 
cludes the provision of wells, latrines, refuse disposal, fly 
control, and medical services. 

The strength of the welfare movement in Egypt is 
indicated by the creation of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and by the place it has since taken in the extension of 
the social services. The Ministry was established in 1939 
during the last previous term of office of Aly Maher 
Pasha, the present premier. The Ministry is also re- 
sponsible for the planning of labor legislation and the 
enforcement of labor laws, the administration of work- 
men’s compensation, enacted in 1936, the promotion and 
supervision of 2,000 cooperatives, and the supervision of 
housing projects, as yet a relatively few. 

The most influential of all the Ministry’s activities in 
its constructive effect upon the fellahin is its program of 
rural social centers. The inspiration of this program was 
the success of the two centers established by the Egyptian 
Association for Social Studies. There are now 135 such 
centers operated under the direction of the Fellah De- 
partment of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The Fellah Department opens a center in any village 
which will contribute two acres of land, one third of the 
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cost of a building, and a share of the funds needed for 
maintenance. These conditions having been met, the De- 
partment sends a representative to the village to organize 
and take charge of the center. It erects a building includ- 
ing facilities for a medical clinic and beds for an obstet- 
rical service and emergency cases of illness. ‘There are 
rooms for the teaching of domestic science and home 
crafts; and residence quarters for the head worker. 

This man is a graduate in agriculture who has had an 
additional six months of training in social work. He both 
directs the activities of the center and acts as consultant in 
agriculture to the fellahin. ‘The emphasis in the program 
is upon the development of a community active in its own 
behalf. The work is carried on through five committees 
manned by the villagers: 


1, Agricultural and Economic Activities. Contrary 
to what in the past many people thought, and some peo- 
ple still think, the fellahin are eager to find better ways 
of tilling the land and of improving the breed of domestic 
animals and fowl. Through the agricultural and eco- 
nomic committees, the fellahin have learned to use selected 
seeds supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture and to adopt 
some of the modern methods of combatting agricultural 
blights. Bulls have been obtained from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and have been used to improve the quality of 
dairy stock, bee keeping and rearing of silkworms have 
been introduced; weaving and other home industries 
initiated, and cooperative societies encouraged. 


2. Organizing Charity. Contributions have been se- 
cured for emergency relief, and fowl or stock have been 
provided to help needy families to become self-supporting. 


3. Educational and Cultural Programs. Adult edu- 
cation, directed to overcoming illiteracy, has been started 
in the social centers. When the Ministry of Education 
took over this program, it used them wherever established 
as the base for developing day and evening classes to teach 
people to read and write. Traveling motion pictures have 
been brought to the villages and dramatic performances 
organized. Skill in pantomime is a natural gift of the 
Egyptian and the plays they produce are vivid and in- 
teresting. Games and sports have spread. 


4, Health and Sanitation. Where physicians are not 
available, the village committees obtain the part time serv- 
ices of doctors from neighboring cities. Competitions 
single out the cleanest house and child. Organized efforts 
to obtain a pure water supply have been initiated and 
latrines constructed. Prenatal and postnatal care and ad- 
vice have been made available. 


5. Reconciliation. The fellahin, like the mountain 
folk in certain parts of the southern United States, nourish 
feuds over long years. Where reconciliation committees 
have been at work peace has come to the village. The 
committees exercise a unifying and constructive influence. 


ue 
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The social centers represent a new and dyna 
of community organization from which socia 
the United States can learn much. They are a 
toward cultural change. 

To visit one of the centers when it is in actin is to see 
an interplay of East and West that is dramati 
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Francis Pfotenhauer, 


A seller of drinking water in a poverty ridden Egyptian street, a harsh contrast to . . . 


whelming. Such, for example, was a big Hafla (party or 
entertainment) staged in a rural social center three hours 
by car from Cairo. 

The Hafla started with an exhibition of calisthenics by 
a team of recreational leaders chosen from nearby villages. 
They gave in pantomime a beautiful symbolic description 
of sowing, tilling the soil, and harvesting, an agriculture 
that still uses tools and methods employed by the men 
who built the pyramids. 

Then came a basketball game, played on the homemade 
athletic field. The referee might have stepped out of the 
men’s shop in any college town in the United States. 
Directing the Hafla was an Egyptian with a Ph.D. from 
one of our great American universities. A social worker 
announced the different events through a microphone. 

Around the field were several thousand people. It was 
a masculine audience, except for a few little girls. Some 
were in European dress but most of the spectators wore 
the long garments, the galabia and the oftan, which we 
associate with Arabs. In the immediate background rose 
the massed houses of the village, loam colored like the 
mud and straw bricks of which they were built. Looking 
out of the windows and from the roofs of the village were 
the women, their heads covered with their enveloping 
black melayas, which are draped over their dresses to 
their feet. 

After the athletic games the village young men and boys 
gave a series of plays. Several were aimed to teach sanita- 
tion; one to discourage superstition. The latter involved 
the mandal (a form of crystal gazing) by an old man and 
his boy assistant through which the man undertook to 
discover the thief who had stolen a watch. The seer, 
however, after he had made his accusation, was embat- 
rassed by the arrival of the finder of the watch—which 
had been lost, not stolen. 
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A few days after the Hafla we recognized in another 
village the young man who had been the star of the 
basketball game. He was dressed in athletic jersey and 
pants quite appropriate to a summer day in the United 
States. He took us to his home—three living-sleeping 
rooms, with dirt floors and with furnishings only in one 
where there were chairs of recent manufacture. In the 
kitchen were earthen ovens. Moving in and out of the 
kitchen from the adjoining stable were goats and chickens 
—living proof that the three households occupying the 
dwelling were better off than the poorest in the com- 
munity. In another room, which was entered from the 
roof with its stored straw, was a table on which were 
Arabic school books. From these meager surroundings 
children are going to the schools which recently were 
made free for every one. Egypt’s schools are woefully 
overcrowded, but even so, they do not begin to accommo- 
date all the children. 

Promising to equal the social centers in their influence 
upon the lives of the fellahin is the social security program, 
inaugurated a year ago in the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
It provides pensions for men and women at 65 years, for 
widows with young children, for orphans, and for the 
totally incapacitated. The pensions are based on an income 
or means test. 

In planning the social security legislation, Egypt used 
the advisory services of the United Nations. For advice 
in the training of the 450 social workers who are carrying 
out the new law and for consultative services about its 
system of in-service training for the rural social centers. 
Egypt turned to Point IV, the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in the Department of State. 

The Egyptian project, the first social service project 
under Point IV, involved the sending to Egypt of two 
consultants, recruited by the Social Security Administra: 
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‘tion of the Federal Security Agency which is responsible 


for the organization and supervision of all social service 
programs under TCA; and also the sending by Egypt 
‘to the USA of officials for study and observation under 
the aegis of the Social Security Administration. 


5 The Point IV Missions found in the young men of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs a personnel of unusual quality. 
Each social worker is a university graduate, and each had 
passed. a special examination. Most of them came to their 


work in the same spirit of patriotism that inspired the 
members of the Rowad and of the Egyptian Association 


for Social Studies. Their idealism is well expressed in the 


words with which Dr. Achmed Hussein Pasha, former 
Minister of Social Affairs, and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Rowad, concluded the pamphlet containing 
the text of the Social Security law: 
~ “The social security scheme depends entirely for i 
... depends entirely for its 
‘Success upon the type of staff who will be entrusted with 
‘the task of supervision in its various stages. It is not a 
scheme which can be carried out in a mechanical way. 
“Neither is it a scheme which can be administered from 
desks or offices. It is a scheme which rests.on relations. 


? 


Tt strikes deep into the lives of men and depends on real 


‘appreciation of the material and spiritual needs of the 


community. 


It demands from its executors constant 


‘movement in the field of their work, continual contact 
with the groups they are serving, and never-ending study 
of surrounding conditions and circumstances. It also de- 


’ 
; 


‘mands in the social worker a fit personality capable of 
winning the confidence of the people and inspiring them 


with trust in the government official, so that they may 
help him in his task and respond to his calls for the good 
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and welfare of men.” 

A social worker in the Fellah Department expressed the 
same idea when he said: 

“We want to work with the fellah in such a way that 
he will see that he is more important than his donkey 
and that he is accorded the respect to which as a human 
being he is entitled.” 

One of the ways, however, in which this point of view 
is conveyed to the fellahin is that whereas before, in their 
contact with government they stood up for questioning, 
now when the fellah applies for a pension he is invited 
to sit down—a change that dramatically tells the peasant 


that something new has come to Egypt. 


The security pensions, the rural development activities 


of the social centers, the spread of public health services, 
the extension of public education, are all expressions of 
the new life that a self-governing country can bring to its 
people. But these things alone are not enough to solve 
the problems of the fellahin and of the growing numbers 


of city and industrial workers. Economic and material 


development must parallel development of social services. 


Wv HAT ABOUT THE LAND? WILL THE fellahin RECEIVE A 


fair share of what is reclaimed and an opportunity to 


acquire some of the acreage now consolidated in great 
estates? When will rental charges be such as to offer a 
fair living to the man who tills the soil? Is capital pre- 
pared to shift its emphasis from a static investment 1n 
land to the more dynamic fields of industrial enterprise? 

These are difficult questions. Egypt has a long, hard 
way ahead, calling for advances on every front. Even 
with the most vigorous steps, substantial progress will take 
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time, and the fedlahin are beginning to ask “when.” They 
are not like the man with the hoe, “stolid and stunned, a 
brother of the ox.” The fellah may often be illiterate but 
he is intelligent. 

Neither he nor the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of Egypt are Communist or communistically in- 
clined. Russia has none of the impressiveness, along the 
Nile, that it has for the eastward expanse of land between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. If the fellahin demand 
change, it is not because of foreign propaganda. It is be- 
cause they are learning that it is not necessary for 200 out 
of every 1,000 of their babies to die in the first year after 
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. . one of Cairo’s modern apartment houses 


birth. It is because they want some of the things that they 
hear about through their crystal radio sets, a chance to 
earn for themselves and their families the essentials of 
health and well-being. 

As they look to their government, they see two forces 
in action: the force that the well groomed and com- 
placent wife of a pasha represented when she said, “Four- 
year-olds are better off when tending the water buffalo 
than in kindergarten,” the force that is content with things 
the way they are. The other force is represented by the 
men of the Rowad, of the Egyptian Association of Social 
Studies, and the young men who, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the borders of the Sudan, are bringing 
the new social services to the people. 

To which force will Egypt entrust its destiny? The 
answer to this question will decide whether or not this 
great country of the Middle East will lead the way to an 
orderly, evolving society, its face turned toward the goal 
of a social justice that Egypt first set for mankind when 
it laid the foundations of civilization in the days of the 
Pharaohs five thousand years ago. 
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Who Am I? 


He is only incidentally a victim of cerebral palsy. Much more important, 


he is one who out of great tribulation has achieved a full and useful life. 


” 


GBs HE GOES AGAIN. ...” “IsN’T IT A SHAME... - 
“Wonder what’s wrong with him?” “He boards 
the downtown bus here every morning around this 
time...” “He walks as though he’s going to fall any 
minute. ...” “What makes him like that?” 

Well, 1am he. I make people think I am going to fall— 
yet I seldom take a spill. If I am out late at night, on- 
lookers think I am stewed; yet I never touch liquor. 
This is the way those who don’t know react to me as I 
follow my daily pursuits. What they don’t know is that 
I am a victim of the recently popularized affliction, cere- 
bral palsy. But I am also an individual, with my own 
thoughts and ideas, aims and ambitions, likes and dislikes. 
And I abhor sympathy and pity. To those who whisper, 
“Isn’t it a shame?” I answer, “No, it is a challenge which 
brings much satisfaction to me when I feel I am over- 
coming the obstacle of my handicap.” 

I do take a downtown bus (I hate that subway smell) 
every morning. Most riders on it are going to work. 
So am I. I have an 8:45 time-clock to beat. 

My day starts at seven. I allow the usual half hour 
for that shaving (electric) and dressing which make one 
socially acceptable. Like so many New Yorkers, I live 
in a large apartment where the roomers are practically 
strangers to one another. This is ideal for me because 
it demands my complete independence. I eat all my 
meals out, but I avoid cafeterias and automats because 
I cannot carry a tray. 

At present I am employed in one of the largest federal 
tax offices in New York City, where I handle routine 
clerical work. It is my eighth year as a government 
employe. I have worked for the War Department and 
the Veterans’ Administration, but my present position 
with the Treasury offers much more security than did 
the other agencies. 

When the day’s work is over, I am a free man in the 
city, which I love for many reasons. New York might 
be called the “Dream City” of the handicapped. Most of 
its inhabitants are in such a hurry they do not stop to 
stare and sympathize. This freedom those like me rarely 
find. But I like New York for many other reasons, none 
of them related to cerebral palsy. 

My main recreation is the theater, to which I give most 
of my money and leisure. My routine includes the opera 
in winter, the drama each spring and fall, and a sprink- 
ling of movies and stage shows the year round. I prefer 
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—By a young government employe whose experi- 
ence offers hope and example to 550,000 afflicted 
Americans and their families and friends. 
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to hear operas and see plays standing at the back of the, 
orchestra, where no one will obstruct my view; I disturb 
no one getting into a seat; and most important—tickets 
are instantly obtainable at a reasonable cost. I am very 
grateful that standing does not tire me, for otherwise 

I would have missed many delights. At the Metropolitan 

Opera I average fifteen to nineteen productions a season. 

Good theater such as “South Pacific” I see several times, 

and rarely do I miss a performance at Radio City. 

My weekends usually are filled well in advance. I like 
to read, study (I am usually taking a course somewhere), 
and explore new sections of the city. I like to hop a bus 
bound for Atlantic City, my old home town, to visit my 
parents and old friends. Today, I am leading a very full, _ 
normal life. But it has not always been so. 


Nites AND DaD KNEW FROM THE BEGINNING THAT THEY 
had a very strange baby, but they did not know exactly 
what ailed me. I grew normally, but was extremely hard 
to feed, and my muscular development seemed retarded. 
What was wrong? Would I outgrow this condition? 

The first question was answered by a specialist who 
examined me at the age of two, and gave Mother a 
definite diagnosis and wise advice. She and my aunt, 
who was taking care of me at the time, were to forget I 
was a handicapped child. I was to have every opportunity 
to perform all the duties my family would expect from 
a normal child. Further, he suggested that I be kept in 
a quiet atmosphere, free from noise, confusion, and the 
rough play on which the average child thrives. 

My family followed this theory so religiously that I was 
seven years old before I realized that I was different from 
other children. Because this attitude was adopted so 
early in my life I never was treated as a cripple, and 
thought of myself always as an ordinary child. Some 
physical allowances were made by my parents, but these 
did not interfere with activities of everyday life. This 
enlightened outlook of my parents and their friends 
was one of the greatest factors in my development. 

In learning the essentials of caring for myself I en- 
countered great difficulty. It took me a year to learn to 
button my shirt; pants buttons were much harder, and I 
thought I never would be able to tie my own shoelaces. 
I was fifteen years old before I mastered a necktie. 

My aunt took care of me till I was five years old, and it 
is to her that I owe my life. A trained children’s nurse, 
her, wise supervision transformed me from a puny baby 
into a strong, healthy youngster. I was fed, sent to bed, 
and so on, by a rigid time schedule, and this regularity 
did much to quiet my shattered nerves. My aunt also 
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taught me my first essential muscular movements and 
started me on the road to a happy, full life, Today, I 
cannot distinguish between my love of my mother and 
‘of my aunt. 

Before telling more about myself I must tell something 
about cerebral palsy. In the United States today there 
are 550,000 human beings sentenced like me to go through 
life with a keen intelligence but, because of a birth or 
ssubsequent injury, with impaired coordination between 
Ibrain and muscles. This damage causes awkward move- 
‘ments, defective speech, and exaggerated facial expres- 
sions. Only those cells which transmit “orders” to the 
muscles are damaged. Cerebral palsy is not a disease. It 
is not hereditary. 

_ When I was born, in 1920, so little was known about 
brain injuries and their effects that the term cerebral palsy 
had not been coined. Some people now refer to us as 
Spastics, but since spasticity is only one of the classifica- 
tions of cerebral palsy, I shall use the correct group term. 
__ Do you recall the trouble you had when you first tried 
the stunt of simultaneously patting your head and rub- 
bing your stomach? We spastics make such physical 
errors in almost everything we attempt the first, the 
‘second, even the tenth time. The simpler the operation, 
‘the sooner we get accustomed to doing it easily. But jobs 
involving precise technique are exceedingly difficult to 
accomplish. The skills needed to care for ourselves, how- 
ever, and for doing wisely chosen work can be mastered. 


if CURRENT METHOD OF TREATMENT FOR THE CEREBRAL 
palsied includes physical, occupational, and speech ther- 
apy; medication; braces and orthopedic equipment; and 
occasionally surgery. Because the area of the brain con- 
trolling the muscles is impaired, repeating the same 
“motion is the one way to establish muscular control, and 
this process is so slow that improvement can be seen only 
if it is checked once or twice a year—it cannot be re- 
_corded on a medical chart. The slow rate of progress 
deprives many of us of the chance for employment and 
_self-support, because it is disheartening even to doctors. 
~ Due to this slow physical progress, I was five before I 
started to walk, and at seven ran my first errand for Dad. 
He needed a can of white paint from the “Five-and-Ten,” 
two doors away. I had to go down a flight of stairs, into 
the street, and then to the back of the block-deep store. 
Dad instructed me to stay close to the building line so 
I could hug the wall if I felt myself stumbling. I went; 
got the paint, came back with no mishaps. I was sweating. 
but triumphant over this accomplishment. Dad was, too. 
Both of us had at last a ray of hope that some day I might 
be of service to others. Equally important, from that day 
I started to go out alone. Gradually, it became natural for 
me to roam as I pleased. Looking back, I realize that up 
to the age of fourteen my life was sheltered, but only to 
the degree necessary for my physical and mental progress. 
I received few corrective exercises until I reached high 
school. There the guidance director arranged for me to 
get such help from an outstanding Baltimore specialist 
who held a semiannual clinic in a state institution some 
forty miles from home. This specialist recommended a 
series of exercises, under a physical-therapist at the insti- 
tute. All through high school this doctor examined me 
twice a year, and I was treated about once a month. 
Unfortunately, I did not consider the physical work as 
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valuable as my school work. More often than not I cut 
short my exercising time in order to study for a test or 
do some special assignment. I did my prescribed exercises 
every day, but never with the attention needed to gain 
their maximum benefit. Improvement was not noticeable 
and I felt myself making progress only when I sat at my 
desk with books, a typewriter, and plenty of paper. 


yeaah. WAS ONE OF THE HARDEST PROBLEMS MOTHER 
faced. At seven, I still was unable to walk well enough 
to get to school, so my parents had me tutored at home 
for three years. In that time I covered the work taught 
in the first four grades. 

Once this private instruction began, I understood that 
I was different from others. Mother succeeded in her wish 
to delay the awakening as long as possible, and this was 
a second reason why I was not permitted to play with 
children my own age—an experience which would have 
meant facing questions like “Why do you walk that 
way?” “Why do you talk so funny?” When I finally 
did have to confront these, I found explaining the truth 
worthwhile. For those who laughed at me, I felt sorry— 
they did not know any better. For those who pitied me, 
I felt even more sorry. They could not understand how 
happy I was to be able to do the things required of normal 
people. ‘Today, I feel just the same about this matter. 

After completing four grades, my tutor requested a 
local school principal to test my educational achievement. 
This is the point at which I feel my life as a sheltered 
individual stopped, and my own life as Felix Herglotz 
began. This principal insisted that I attend his school 
where he could keep his guiding hand on me when I ran 
into difficult situations. He became to me “the Boss” of 
each major decision I faced until his death two years ago. 
On every important problem I sought his advice. Mother 
had many misgivings, but I entered the fifth grade at 
the age of ten, academically on a par with the other child- 
ren, and I liked school very much. 

From then on until I entered high school it was fairly 
easy sledding. Each year Mother visited my teachers to 
make it clear to them that they confronted no special 
difficulty by having me in their classes. I wanted no con- 
cessions and few were made. Naturally, I did not par- 
ticipate in sports, but I never failed to watch and cheer 
from the sidelines. When we began to move from room 
to room in junior high school, I was expected to leave 
each class early to avoid the crowds. I rebelled against 
this because it set me aside from my fellow students. 
I was often scolded for disobeying this order, yet a few 
days later I would mingle in the crowd again. Absolutely 
no concessions were made as to scholastic achievements. 

In eighth grade we had to decide whether to go to high 
school, and what course to take there. I never will forget 
the time my eighth grade English teacher detained me 
after school to ask me quite bluntly whether I planned 
to attend high school. I answered affirmatively and re- 
ceived a straightforward reply: “You'll never make it.” 
I thanked her for such frankness, but was too stunned to 
say much more. When I got home I was raging mad to 
think anyone believed I could not go through high school. 
To my parents, “the Boss,” and myself to continue my 
studies was simply the natural thing to do. Not to have 
a high school diploma would be a real handicap. 

It was in choosing my high school course that I had 
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Who Am I? 


my first experience of “bucking the world,” that is, pitting 
myself against people who think my handicap can stop 
my doing what I have decided to do. I wanted a college 
preparatory diploma, should I later decide to go to college. 
Convincing some members of the high school faculty 
that this was the right choice, was a very hard task. This 
experience helped me realize the opposition I would face 
in anything I might undertake in the future. Making 
these decisions and dealing with the personalities involved 
taught me more than any textbooks ever could. 


IS) THAT TIME, ATLANTIC City HicH ScHooL HAD A 
student body of 3,000. Exceptional cases like mine were 
automatically dumped into the lap of the assistant guid- 
ance director, and she helped me solve many problems. I 
met her first at a conference in which the principal of my 
junior high school and my Mother also took part. The 
suggestion of the director that I undertake only three sub- 
jects each year, and spend five years completing my 
course, met my strong opposition. This would have set 
me apart from the rest of the student body. I proposed a 
compromise: I would start with four subjects and drop 
one if necessary. This was the first of a series of compro- 
mises which facilitated my going through high school the 
way I had planned, graduating in four years with a 
college preparatory diploma. 

But every year produced some obstacle. For example, 
geometry, a required sophomore subject, demanded draw- 
ing ability and the use of the compass which at the time 
were beyond me. It was postponed to my senior year, 
when I had acquired this skill to an acceptable degree. 

Because of my limitations in laboratory work I had to 
have my parents’ written permission to take physics. 
However, I met the requirements for my diploma within 
four years. 

On June 22, 1939, a class of 453 students graduated, but 
I do not think any was as happy as I. I could not play 
baseball or football, go fishing or hunting with my school- 
mates. I loved music, yet I could neither play an instru- 
ment nor sing a note. I had and still have a great respect 
for the opposite sex, but in my crippled condition I knew 
that marriage was unlikely to be my lot, though there 
are many happily married cerebral palsied adults. And 
yet, all I had really wanted up to that time was fulfilled 
that night. 

Nearly all high school graduates have one of three 
choices: they can seek employment, attend a local business 
school, or plan for college. My handicap did not alter 
the possibilities. Naturally, more than most, I wanted to 
be self-supporting. The Monday after graduation IT went 
job hunting. Jobs were scarce in those days. I had a few 
interviews, all of them unsuccessful, partly because I 
was handicapped and partly because I had acquired no 
skill—I had nothing to sell. My interests, unfortunately, 
were in the business world. I liked anything connected 
with office work. I emphasize the word “unfortunately” 
because one handicapped like myself is supposed to con- 
sider only fields in which he will meet few people, especi- 
ally strangers. 

I tried to enroll in both of the local business colleges. 
They rejected me. But our high school offered a post- 
graduate commercial course, and I registered for that. 
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The year was well spent. When I finished I felt I had a 
good all-round business knowledge, although I could and 
still can type only twenty words a minute. (Yet the type- 
writer is faster and more legible than my handwriting.) 
That summer “the Boss” needed some secretarial help 

at his camp in central New York State, and decided to 
try me out. His attitude toward me was one I wish all 
would have for every CP who is trying to gain independ- 
ence. He expected me to meet the standards of physically 

normal people, but he allowed me to attain them in my 

own way. Never can I remember his discouraging me in 

anything I proposed to do. “The Boss” knew exactly 

what he wanted arid when (usually instantly), but his 

keen judgment and his kindness gave him rare insight. 

He knew when to drive hard (especially me), and when\ 
to excuse imperfections. | 

I came to camp a few days before “the Boss” with no 

specific instructions. When he arrived he was tremend- 
ously busy, getting things organized for thirty campers. 

Finally, about 1:30 a.m. he stormed into the office. I had 

waited there to ask him something. He answered me and 

then said, “O.K., let’s get this bookkeeping set up now.” 

Heretofore, I had gone to bed every night of my life at 

9:30 or even earlier. But this change suited me because 

I always liked late hours and today among my friends 

I am noted for them. When my job was over that 

summer, “the Boss” told me he had had one purpose in 

mind—to let me experience life in a way my devoted . 
parents could never do. Without his teaching, I might 

have failed to attain my goal of independence. 


V V HEN | RETURNED HOME THAT SEPTEMBER, I WAs JOBLESS 
once again. I fought bitterly against the idea of college 
till Dad took me aside for the most serious talk he and ! 
ever'had. He argued that a degree might help me in 
obtaining work. I was very skeptical, but I had no sound 
rebuttal. Very reluctantly I agreed to try a year, exacting 
a solemn promise that I could quit at any time, come 
home, and face no cross-examination. Mother was de- 
lighted with our decision since this always had been her 
wish. In my own mind my high school marks and my 
indefinite future did not justify such spending of Dad’s 
hard-earned savings. 

Among the catalogs I had written for at the insistence 
of “the Boss” that summer only the one issued by Franklin 
and Marshall College, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
appealed to me. I never regretted my choice. Within five 
days after Dad and I had made the decision, I was on that 
campus taking entrance examinations, and then matricu- 
lating. Mother went with me, but I was rather sad and 
depressed wondering what lay ahead. 

Secretly, I feared being rejected on physical grounds, 
but to my pleasant surprise the dean dismissed that sub- 
ject promptly with a statement that the college would be 
glad to help in every possible way. With this matter 
straightened out, I knew I had chosen the right college, 
but I did not know whether I could make the most of 
its opportunities. 

I chose the business course and quickly settled down to 
my first semester of work. The college had a student 
body of about a thousand, and I tried to show at all times 
that I was independent and not handicapped. Hanging 
on another’s arm while walking was and still is the only 
sign of my dependency. This steadies me, and also makes 
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je less conspicuous. So, I would walk with the boys 
vhen I could, and alone: when I could not. 
‘My first aim was to gain the confidence of my professors 
nd fellow students. Intelligent conversation seemed one 
vay, having work well prepared another. I made ac- 
juaintances easily, but it was not until spring that I met 
-.group of pre-divinity students who, through the years, 
1ave proved to be my real college friends. One of this 
sroup in particular influenced me greatly, and pointed out 
many specific adjustments I still had to make. Before my 
reshman year was over, I burst out of my secluded shell 
und joined a literary society and a fellowship. 
I was eager to return to college in the fall. I wanted 
o renew old acquaintances and further demonstrate my 
independence by throwing myself more fully into my 
work and into campus activities. . 
_My studies seemed easier even though I was somewhat 
lower than the average student. In my childhood, while 
Yeing tutored, I had not grasped the fundamentals of 
ood reading and now I found it hard to concentrate. 
My knowledge of English literature was almost a blank. 
Mf I read something which I knew to be true it interested 
me, but in reading fiction my mind always wandered. 
[Biology bored me, but problems of city folk (sociology), 
politics, and modern history held my attention against 
all odds. Outside the classroom, I liked to stir up discus- 
sion on sociology and philosophy. Such arguments were 
most helpful to me. I was greatly engrossed in these 
subjects, and seldom came out second best in the argu- 
ments. To be a winner gave me greater confidence. 


ss HARBOR UPSET MY PLANS (AND THOSE OF MANY 
others) because courses were consolidated. To carry my 
required work, I found myself burdened with seven 
courses; a heavy load for any college student. But by 
omitting vacations I completed a four-year course in two 
years and ten months. As I received my diploma, I real- 
ized that now I was definitely on my own. With that 
realization came an empty feeling of not being wanted 
and of not being able to pitch in and help where I saw 
work to be done; work which I knew I could perform if 
only I were allowed the chance to prove myself. 

In looking for sound vocational guidance, I wrote to 
the doctor who had treated me while I was going to high 
school. We had lost contact and he was surprised to 
learn I was a college graduate. He agreed that I should 
work and urged me to secure employment during the 
wartime labor shortage. Not knowing what I was quali- 
fied for, he sent me to an institute in New York where 
handicapped applicants were tested to find abilities which 
‘could be used in industry. This three-week test was an 
interesting experience, but as the institute sought pri- 
marily mechanical abilities, I was pronounced unemploy- 
able. I disagreed, as did everyone who knew me well. 

With Dad’s permission and financial assistance, I de- 
cided to stay in New York to seek employment on my 
own. I carried three letters of recommendation: one from 
the doctor, explaining my handicap in detail, and two 
from my college—a note from the dean certifying | had 
graduated, and a character reference. I got a job very soon, 
in an office employing only handicapped people for charity 
solicitations. It was by no means what I wanted, so I 
took it part time, and spent my mornings making further 
contacts. 
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Job interviews are extremely difficult for me, as for all 
cerebral palsy cases, because of defective speech and awk- 
ward gait. As you walk into an office all eyes are turned 
on you and the person granting the interview usually 
makes up his mind negatively before you are seated. The 
employer may even classify the CP as “crazy,” if he does 
not understand the symptoms of this afflication. Cerebral 
palsied people always are at their worst when they want 
to be at their best, or when they know they are being 
observed, because their involuntary motions become over- 
pronounced. Any formalities connected with an interview 
accentuate this and so we usually fumble enough to lose 
the chance at the job. 

Furthermore, people like myself sense almost immedi- 
ately the attitude of the one granting the interview. 
Should this person really be interested enough to take 
an extra minute to listen to defective speech, the CP finds 
it much easier to show his potentialities. The palsied 
applicant can detect also the sentimentally sympathetic 
listener and will be much disturbed by him, because the 
CP wants a job on the basis of ability not “charity.” 

One snowy February afternoon I became very despon- 
dent and visited a priest to ask whether he could suggest 
further channels of contact. He immediately sent me to 
an ordinary employment agency. There, to my surprise, 
I was referred at once to a person in a midtown office 
building. She turned out to be a government represent- 
ative. The interview with her, which because of her 
genuine interest lasted an hour, was the beginning of 
the end of my long search. At her request I took a Civil 
Service examination, the results of which made it possible 
for me to confine my interviewing to federal agencies. 
Within six weeks, I got an appointment to one of the 
largest War Department installation units in Brooklyn, 
employing at the peak 25,000 people. I was hired as an 
addressograph operator and proceeded to fill a job I myself 
never thought I could do. The mechanical work not only 
improved my coordination but gave me much confidence. 

After the war ended, I was very fortunate in obtaining 


‘a transfer to the Veterans’ Administration where I did 


filing of various kinds. This also was in a very large office, 
a point I like to stress in answer to the many (including | 
myself) who predicted I would work in a very small 
office, preferably in a very small town. In 1949, I trans-— 
ferred again to the Treasury Department, where I am 
doing routine office work connected with that unpopular 
government responsibility, tax collection. 


7 
Wan MY READER, MAY BE DISAPPOINTED THAT WITH A 


college degree I am only an office clerk. I hope you are. 
So am I. I always will be until that day when I reach 
what I consider to be the place where I should be, were 
I not afflicted with cerebral palsy. When I come in contact 
with others having my handicap I am very thankful for 
the progress I have made and for everything that has 
helped me come this far. However, I feel that with my 
training and experience I can go much farther. I am 
always anxious to find ways to increase my abilities and 
use them to the best advantage of my employer and my- 
self. So, to those who say, “Is that the best he can do?” 
I answer, “Not at all!” To me this is only a beginning— 
the start of the life of one who feels that his handicap does 
not separate him from most of the opportunities and 
privileges of physically normal people. 
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New Fashions in Censorship 


A challenge to ancient freedoms is posed by mass agencies 
of communication and by special-interest pressure groups. 


ELMER RICE 


CC xsorsine IN THE UNITED STATES USED TO CONSIST 
mainly of governmental action such as customs sei- 
zure of imported publications; denial or revocation of 
mailing privileges by the Post Office; raids on bookshops; 
arrests of actors and producers. The motivation was al- 
most invariably an allegation of obscenity—a term vir- 
tually impossible of definition. 

With the growth of the motion picture industry, censor- 
ship boards were established in many states, and munici- 
pal authorities were vested with censorial powers or 
arbitrarily assumed them. 

Since censorship was official, it was out in the open 
and easily recognizable. Since it violated the free speech 
and free press guarantees of the Constitution, it was 
relatively easy to attack on legal grounds. Since it dealt 
mainly with so-called “indecency,” it was often possible 
to show that public standards of propriety were less rigid 
than those of the censors. 

The obsolescence of Victorian conceptions of morality, 
and the persistent efforts of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and other organizations, resulted in court decisions 
that sharply curtailed the unconstitutional exercise of 
power by state legislatures and administrative officials. 
Book publishers fought and won many important cases; 
and actors, dramatists, and theatrical producers con- 
tested the improper use of the licensing power and de- 
feated periodic attempts to set up a censorship. 

In the motion picture field, however, state censorship 
boards (with vested interests of political patronage), 
continue to flourish, and numerous local censors exercise 
arbitrary control over the exhibition of motion pictures. 
Proponents of civil liberties contend that the operation 
of these agencies violates the Bill of Rights. 

Forty years ago, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that motion pictures were merely a form of 
entertainment, and were not protected by the First 
Amendment. But in view of the present-day importance 
of the motion picture, it seems unlikely that the Court 
now would take this view. In fact, in a recent decision, 
Justice William O. Douglas intimated that, given the 
opportunity, the Court would modify its position. Such 
an opportunity may be found when the pending case of 
“The Miracle” (to which I shall refer later), comes before 
the Court. Should the Court hold the First Amendment 
applicable to motion pictures, the state boards would 
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stage director, who is a member of the board of 
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have to go out of business, and local censors would be in 
a highly vulnerable position. 

This might indicate that progress is being made and that _ 
bit by bit restraints upon freedom of expression are being 
loosened. And, in a sense, it is encouraging to find that, 
at a time when so many people are alarmed by the 
encroachments of bureaucracy, official interference with 
freedom of expression actually is abating. 

Unfortunately, with the decline of official censorship, 
there has grown up a great, complex structure of what may 
be called unofficial censorship. This works deviously and 
far more effectively, than the easily assailable acts of 
public officials. 

The reason books and plays remain relatively free 
from censorship, is that publishing and play-producing 
are small, individualistic enterprises, serving a limited 
market. They are still in the handicraft stage of indus- 
trial development, in which craftsmanship and personal 
idiosyncracy are more important than standardization 
and merchandising. 

The other channels of public communication—the 
press, the national circulation magazines, motion pictures, 
radio, and television—largely have been taken over by 
big business. These industries (for that is what they are) 
depend, like automobiles and canned goods, upon quan- 
tity output, assembly-line production, and mass distribu- 
tion. The craftsman and the creator are still there; the 
industries could not function without them. There are 
many brilliant journalists, and magazine, scenario, and 
radio writers, but few of them now function as free and 
independent creators. They are employes, and as such 
they must write what they are bidden to write, or—and 
it amounts to the same thing—what conforms to their 
employer’s prejudices or to his conception of what is good 
business. 


O, COURSE, A THEATRICAL MANAGER DOES NOT PRODUCE A 
play he does not like; nor does a publisher bring out a 
book that offends him. But in these fields there is still 
great diversity, and a good book, no matter how un- 
orthodox, seldom goes unpublished, nor a good play un- 
produced. On the other hand, the more the mass com- 
munications industries expand, the more their control 
tends to become concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. 

First, take the press. The forthright and often wrong- 
headed editor, who used to use his paper as a sounding- 
board for his own opinions, has almost ceased to exist. 
As the population grows, the number of newspapers de- 
clines and the independent newspaper tends to disappear 
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entirely. The big  syndicates—Hearst, 
|McCormick-Patterson, Gannett—are 
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are not desirable to advertisers. In the relatively noncon- 
troversial field of music, there is considerable diversity. 


N THE PERIODICAL FIELD, THE SITUATION Is MUCH THE News coverage, on the whole, is good, as long as the 


Bee, To pay their way, most magazines depend upon ad- _ news program is unsponsored. But when there is com- 
te To get advertising, they must have circulation. mercial sponsorship, the reporter is faced only too often 
© get circulation, they must appeal to the largest pos- with the alternatives of conforming to the opinions of 


sible number of potential readers. That is to say, they the advertiser or seeking other employment. 
must not only cater to the tastes (actual or hypothetical) To sum up the radio and television situation: it is the 


of millions, but they must avoid anything that might con- —_ advertiser who. pays the piper and hence calls the tune. 
ceivably run counter to the beliefs, prejudices, or super- _In this field, creativeness, self-expression, and freedom of 
stitions of any considerable segment of the population, | communication are mere incidentals to the selling of mer- 
or of any well organized minority. chandise. The persons and material employed by the 


The production of motion pictures is dominated almost —_ advertiser are used only for the purpose of subjecting 
‘entirely by seven or eight large companies, which not the viewer or listener to an appeal to hurry to the corner 
only own the mechanical facilities, but control, directly | drugstore. The value and importance of what is com- 


or indirectly, the essential outlets: the 15,000 motion pic- — municated by the participants in the program are judged 
_ture theaters of the country. Since the same considera- in terms of effectiveness in increasing the advertiser’s 
tions of mass appeal govern as in the newspaper and sales. Hence, the opportunity to be seen or heard on the 
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_not by millions but by tens of millions) it is not surprising of what is or is not good business. 
that the product is conventional, standardized, and on a 
_ low level of intelligence and perception. -Besides being re- AF 
stricted by official censorship agencies, the motion picture HIS BRIEF SURVEY BRINGS US TO A CONSIDERATION OF THE 


“industry operates under a “code” which is a fantastic | new techniques of propaganda which result in the es- 
_hodge-podge of taboos and prohibitions. tablishment of an elusive, but highly effective form of 
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orthodox motion picture manages, now and then, to get — what are called pressure groups. They may be political, 


' produced. Barring these few honorable exceptions, it is economic, professional, religious, racial, national or what- 
apparent that the Hollywood product consists almost ever. They consist of individuals, comprising a minority 


entirely of routine stuff manufactured in accordance with of the population, banded together for the purpose of as- 
preconceived formulas, and designed for mass consump- _ serting or defending some particular interest of their own. 
tion. Since the motion picture audience consists largely There can be no doubt that these groups play a useful 
of adolescents (perhaps because of the failure of the part in the life of the community. In our heterogeneous 
industry to provide fare for adults), the false values and _ society, the rights of minorities are often ignored or bru- 
standardized ideas which are disseminated play an im- tally overridden. It is necessary for minorities to organize 
portant, and often harmful, part in shaping the minds in order to better their condition and to redress the social 
and feelings of the immature. Equally harmful is_the and economic injustices to which they often are sub- 
false impression of American life created by our films jected. Every believer in democracy and in human wel- 
in other countries, millions of whose people have no other = fare must applaud and support the efforts of Roman 
source of information about us. Any traveler can testify Catholics, Jews, Negroes, veterans, the foreign-born, wage 
to the grotesque misconceptions held by those abroad who earners, and of many other groups to win equality before 
have been fed on a diet of American films. the law, freedom from discrimination, and a fair share 
With respect to radio, and its gargantuan baby brother, of the good things of our society. 
television, the situation, though apparently somewhat dif- But no group, no matter what its grievances or its 
ferent, is essentially the same. Physical control of the objectives, should insist upon the protection of its own 


outlets is concentrated in the hands of a few nationwide _ rights and interests at the expense of the rights and in- 
networks. Scattered independent stations, most of them _ terests of the majority of the community. Every individ- 
in large metropolitan areas, manage to maintain a hand- _ual, in so far as his particular interests are concerned, 
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Pickets in front of a theater in New York City protesting the showing of “The Miracle” 


is both a member of a minority group, vzs-4-vis the ma- 
jority; and a member of the majority, vzs-d-vis any par- 
ticular special interest group. As a responsible citizen, 
he therefore has an obligation not only to respect the 
rights of all minorities, but also to recognize that in a 
democracy, no minority can press its claims to the point 
of violating the rights of the majority. 

Unfortunately, minority groups, in an excess of zeal, 
have become more and more insistent that anything 
which runs counter to their beliefs or. which might con- 
ceivably reflect unfavorably upon their members, shall 
be denied a public hearing. They have learned only too 
well the efficacy of pressure upon the pocketbook nerve 
and by direct or implied threats of boycott and other forms 
of economic reprisal only too often have succeeded in 
getting the profit-minded controllers of the channels of 
communication to yield to demands for suppression. (It 
has become a grim joke among writers, for example, that, 


to play safe, you have to make your villain a native-born, 
white Protestant.) 


AN FEW INSTANCES, PICKED ALMOST AT RANDOM, WILI. 
show how this censorship by pressure groups works. One 
of the most important, at the moment, is the banning of 
the motion picture, “The Miracle.” This foreign film, 
which received awards in Europe and was acclaimed by 
the press and public here (after having been licensed by 
the New York State Censorship Board) was banned by 
court action, instituted by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
upon the ground of sacrilege, after the failure of an at- 
tempt by the New York City Commissioner of Licenses 
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to use his power without legal justification. 

In spite of the fact that the picture was highly recom- 
mended by Protestant clergymen and by well-known 
Roman Catholic laymen, the suppression of the picture 
was upheld by a majority of the Court of Appeals, which 
denied the applicability of the free speech guarantee of 
the Bill of Rights, upon the basis of the forty-year old 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, pre- 
viously referred to. The “Miracle” case is now before 
the Supreme Court and its determination may have very 
important effects upon the future of free speech in this 
country. According to The New York Times, the Court is 
expected to hear the arguments in early April and to hand 
down its decision before its summer recess in June. 

The Roman Catholic Church, perhaps because of its 
numerical strength and efficient organization, is one of 
the most influential pressure groups. The Church suc- 
ceeded in banning The Nation from the New York City 
public schools because that magazine carried articles 
criticizing the activities of the Church in such fields as 
education, public health, and municipal government. In 
Philadelphia, a Roman Catholic priest prevented the ex- 
hibition of a motion picture by threatening that his parish- 
ioners would boycott not only that particular picture, but 
any picture exhibited by the offending theater. In Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the Chief of Police forbade the 
reissue of a twenty-year old picture (which he admitted 
he had not seen) on the ground that no picture ob- 
jectionable to the Catholic Legion of Decency could be 
shown in the city. 

Other groups are equally culpable. For two years, 
Jewish organizations prevented the exhibition of the film 
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version of “Oliver Twist,” a faithful transcription of the 
Dickens classic, which had been shown successfully in 
England and Canada. (None of the objectors had seen 
the film, but based their protest upon its denunciation by 


_ 4 newspaper columnist, who afterwards wrote me that 
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he felt he had made a serious mistake in demanding the 
suppression of the film.) Margaret Webster had to with- 
draw “The Merchant of Venice” from her projected 
Shakespearean repertory, when several large universities 


threatened to cancel their bookings if she included it. At 


a forum on civil liberties at which I presided, a repre- 
sentative of a Jewish organization advocated that any 
book which depicted a Jew in an unfavorable light should 
be excluded from school curricula and public libraries. 

Branches of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (a splendid organization) have 


attempted to prevent the exhibition of “The Birth of a 


Nation,” and to suppress touring companies of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”; and the organization itself has used threats 
of economic boycott in an attempt to force the television 
programs of “Beulah,” and “Amos ’n Andy” off the 
air. During a recent revival on Broadway of “The Green 
Pastures,” a play of outstanding excellence, a Negro 
bishop preached a sermon in which he demanded the 
banning of the play upon the ground that it brought 
discredit to the Negro race. 

Veterans’ organizations have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in attempts to suppress everything and everybody 
with political opinions that run counter to their dogmas. 
In Oklahoma, the American Legion forced a librarian 
out of her job solely because she subscribed to The Nation. 
In Illinois, the Legion tried to prevent performances of 
“The Death of a Salesman” upon the ground that its 
author was listed in Red Channels. The play went on, but 
most of the would-be patrons were frightened away. 

Due in large part to the activities of small units of the 
American Legion, scores of well known actors and writers 
are unable to find employment in radio, television, or 
motion-pictures. 

The organized alumni of a large eastern college pre- 
vented the exhibition of a film in which undergraduates 
of the college were unflatteringly portrayed. Organized 
social agencies served notice on Hollywood that in the 
screen version of a successful play, an unsympathetic 
character must not be identified as a social worker—and 
Hollywood obeyed. 

Public utilities interests see to it that favorable refer- 
ence to public ownership does not creep into textbooks. 

Business and veterans’ organizations are successfully 
agitating for a weeding out of school books that contain 
“subversive” ideas. 

Left-wing groups tried to prevent the release of a film 
unfavorable to the Soviet Union. 

Under pressure from Christian Scientists, the New York 
State Board of Regents this academic year ordered that 


questions dealing with the germ theory of disease be 
omitted from biology examination papers. 

Each of these groups, of course, offers plausible reasons 
for its actions, and undoubtedly each has the right to 
agitate for its particular interests. But to anyone who 
views the whole picture objectively, it must be apparent 
that the total effect of all these pressures, impinging upon — 
the relatively few focal areas of control, is to restrict free- 
dom of expression in the mass media of communication 
and to reduce all expression to an innocuous, sterile, deadly 
uniformity, characteristic of totalitarianism rather than of 
democracy. 

Without free speech, democracy cannot continue to 
exist; and free speech means the unlimited and un- 
impeded right to say anything. It does not matter 
whether what is said is Right or Left, right or wrong. 
What is important is the unrestricted ventilation of ideas, 
opinions, dogmas, prejudices. It is from the clash and 
competition of these multiple expressions that we learn, 
develop, and progress. Eventually, we must hope, the 
truth will prevail. ‘There is no other hope for humanity. 


Pe ASSURE THE REALIZATION OF THIS IDEAL OF FREE SPEECH, 
two conditions are necessary. The first is diversity of out- 
let; the second, non-interference by influential minorities. 
It is easy enough to state these conditions; their estab- 
lishment is not so easy. 

There can be diversity of outlet only if there is diversity 
of ownership and control. The development of indus- 
trial organization is in the direction of more, rather than 
less, centralization of power. Legal remedies against 
monopoly are not very effective. Anti-trust laws are easily 
evaded, and most business men are inclined to put busi- 
ness considerations first. Since writers tend more and 
more to become employes, rather than independent crea- 
tors, necessarily they must conform more and more to the 
rules laid down by their employers. It is utopian to hope 
that there will arise a group of leading executives in the 
communications industries who will put devotion to free 
speech above everything else. - 

It remains then for the militant minority groups to 
modify their demands and to change their tactics. Even 
from a purely selfish point of view, that would be advis- 
able. For the rights of any minority are conditioned by 
the rights of all. To demand restrictions upon another's 
right to expression is to invite restrictions of one’s own. 
He who comes into equity must come with clean hands; 
and he who demands the freedom of the market place 
for himself must not attempt to deny it to others. 

Looking at the problem in terms of the general good, 
it must be obvious to any clear-thinking person that cen- 
sorship springs from fear. And those who have not 
learned by now that fear is our worst enemy had better 
learn it before it is too late. 
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Psycho-Charlatans... 
They Prey on Human Misery 


The bizarre story of mental hygiene fakirs in Los Angeles shows the 
need for safeguards against these heartless exploiters of the troubled. 


GERTRUDE BINDER 


HE GREAT SPRAWLING CITY OF Los ANGELES BEARS LITTLE 
ah resemblance to the West of frontier days—except 
in this one respect: its tendency to be the Mecca for 
charlatans promising a sure cure for everything at a tempt- 
ing price. But the twentieth century equivalent of the 
nineteenth century medicine man has kept pace with the 
times. No longer does he offer his panacea in bottles at a 
dollar each. Touched by the great twentieth century dis- 
covery of human emotions as the roots of so much physi- 
cal and mental illness, he has deserted bottles for the con- 
sulting room. The medicine man has become the psycho- 
charlatan, and while he can be found the country over, 
Los Angeles is his capital. 

There is plenty of evidence that mental and emotional 
illness is increasing in the United States. Certainly, more 
and more people are seeking help with personal problems, 
and while they know that help is available somewhere, 
very few know what constitutes genuine treatment or 
who is qualified to give it. Legislation in the various states 
is not of much help. An article in the Columbia Law Re- 
view last spring, pointed out that there is no statute in any 
state which defines clearly the type of mental afflictions 
only licensed physicians may treat. 

A number of states, including California, have medical 
legislation prohibiting any unlicensed practitioner to diag- 
nose or treat human ills; but while chiropractors, chi- 
ropodists and osteopaths are generally among the licensed, 
highly skilled clinical psychologists are not. Oklahoma has 
the most stringent law of this sort. It is directed specifically 
at psychotherapists, and if literally interpreted might 
make it illegal for anyone at all to practice psychotherapy 
in the state. However, the definition of such terms as 
“diagnosis” and “human ill” is elusive, the distinction 
between counseling and treatment is vague, and the pos- 
sibilities of evading such laws are limitless. One man, for 
instance, claimed he just listened to people’s troubles 
without giving advice or otherwise responding to what 
they told him. 

Six states have non-medical laws, three of them en- 
acted in 1951, which attempt to regulate in some way the 
activities of persons who call themselves clinical psycholo- 
gists. In Connecticut, Virginia, and Georgia the provision 
is for the certification of clinical psychologists who meet 
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certain standards of education and experience, but this 
does not prevent the uncertified from practicing. Minne- 
sota, Nevada, and Kentucky require clinical psychologists 
in private practice to be licensed, but their statutes have 
not been in force long enough for their effectiveness to be 
tested. 

Psychoanalysts who have become members of the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association since 1938 must hold the 
M.D. degree; they are covered by the same licensing laws 
as other medical doctors. Genuine psychoanalysts are in- 
tensively trained and specialized psychiatrists but, outside 
Oklahoma, use of the title psychoanalyst is unrestricted. 

In some places absolutely anyone literate enough to 
sign his name is free to call himself a psychological coun- 
selor, psychologist, or psychoanalyst and go into business 
as a healer of mental disease. In Los Angeles, he may not 
be satisfied with any of these modest, old-fashioned titles; 
he may prefer to be a practitioner of “Robotics,” “Ad- 
vanced Korzybski type semantic therapy with continuous 
electro-psychometric monitoring,” or “Psynamics, train- 
ing in the art of living effectively.” 


x MONG THOSE WHO HAVE PAID THE City oF Los ANGELES 
a modest fee and set themselves up quite legally as con- 
sulting psychologists is one Dolores Gunn. The Los 
Angeles Examiner in June 1948, reported that before Miss 
Gunn decided to become a psychologist the police knew 
her as an active practitioner in another field. She had 
built up a record of one arrest on a charge of procuring 
and contributing to the delinquency of a minor, one denial 
of a license to operate an escort bureau, one arrest for op- 
erating an employment agency and two for operating an 
escort bureau without a license. But she apparently had 
no trouble obtaining a business license to practice as a 
consulting psychologist. 

In this particular instance the “doctor’s” police record 
was established before she became a psychologist. Gen- 
erally, it is very hard to get evidence of law violations by 
psycho-charlatans, because of the tremendous hold they 
have over their patients, who will not testify against them. 
The Los Angeles Society of Clinical Psychologists in 
Private Practice, which tries to raise standards in this field, 
has known, but been helpless to act against, blackmailers, 
members of narcotics rings and dealers in black market 
babies who have used the protection and access to people 
in trouble given them by the title “consulting psycholo- 
gist” to further their criminal activities. 

There are, of course, many sincere people who enjoy 
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giving advice and think very little learning is needed for 


disentangling the problems in other people’s lives. In 
fact, probably nothing except trouble itself is more wide. 
spread than the urge to solve other people’s troubles. 
Amateur psychologists and people who wanted to be 
doctors but never quite made it have long been a drug 
on the market. . 

Real professional competence is built around a body 
of knowledge which can be acquired only by years of 
study and supervised practice through which the young 
professional learns to apply his special knowledge in a dis- 
ciplined and responsible way. Many who yearn for the 
satisfaction and honor of being professional therapists are 
unable or unwilling to devote time and effort to so much 
learning or to practice so much restraint in the race for 
fame and fortune. These people provide the raw material 
for a profitable side-racket in the field of psychotherapy— 
the running of schools to train would-be practitioners. I 
checked with several of these schools listed in the Los 
Angeles classified telephone directory and inquired about 
fees, entrance requirements, and the nature of the course 
of study. 


oP, Buank InstirutTe oF PsycHOANALYsIs OFFERS A 500- 
hour course at a charge of fifty cents an hour plus a $10 
registration fee. The student who has completed the 500 
hours has paid $260 and is awarded a diploma. “You can 
do anything you want to with the diploma; it makes no 
difference to us,” said the girl who answered my inquiry. 
Concerning entrance requirements, she said it would be 
nice if I had a high school diploma, but courses in psy- 
chology were not important because “we go right into the 
psychoanalysis.” 

Another institute charges $100 for a ten-lesson course 
in hypnosis. There are no entrance requirements. When 
I asked whether I would be able to treat the sick through 
hypnosis after I had completed the lessons I was told, 
“It’s perfectly legal, as long as you have a business license 
from the city.” This, incidentally, is not true; the state 
medical laws are poorly enforced, but they do prohibit 
treatment of the sick by unlicensed persons. 

The Hubbard Dianetic Research Foundation during its 
brief heyday collected $500 from each student for a full 
time course which lasted one month: Before enrolling, 
the prospective student had to read the book, “Dianetics,” 
by L. Ron Hubbard. There were no other educational re- 
quirements. Those who completed the course became 
“Certified Dianetic Auditors.” A great many Angelenos 
paid the $500, although the certification was totally with- 
out legal meaning and the book says anyone who reads it 
through to the end will be able without further training 
to treat, with invariable success, all psychosomatic ills and 
human aberrations. 

The way in which dianetics swept through Los Angeles 
like a wild fire is evidence of the enormous number of 
people in this region who are ready prey to the hawkers 


of panaceas. “Dianetics” was published in June, 1950. A 


few months later a rash of dianetic clubs, forums, dis- 
cussion groups and “research” centers had broken out 
all over the Los Angeles area. In the classified pages of 
the newspapers the advertisements of dianetic auditors 
were crowding those of noted seers, sexologists, psycholog- 
ical consultants, undraped models, and hypnotists. There 
were graduates of the $500 course who, for a while, were 
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able to collect as much as $25 an hour for their auditing 
services. “Book auditors,” who had not taken the course, 
worked on their friends and relatives or struck out on 
their own, doing what they could to earn a living without 
benefit of “certification.” Co-auditors listened to each 
other. 

In less than a year the fire was reduced to scattered 
blazes. The movement had split and professional auditors 
were drifting back to their former occupations. In Febru- 
ary 1951, newspapers told the story of the suicide-murder 
of a young “dianetics instructor” and his wife. Both had 
taken the auditor’s training course in Los Angeles. In 
April, L. Ron Hubbard himself was being sued for 
divorce and described by his wife as being mentally ill. 
By summer, the original Hubbard Dianetic Research 
Foundation was dissolved and some of the unhappy neu- 
rotics whose illness had been intensified by dianetic 
auditing had appeared in psychiatrists’ private practice 
and in admissions to mental hospitals. 

Even the best of therapy can fail, and good physicians 
sometimes fall victim to the ills they treat. But the claim 
of dianetics that it was a method whereby anyone could 
successfully treat all forms of illness and aberration was 
an open invitation to the ignorant and the morbid. 

Los Angeles’ extraordinary success as a hothouse for 
cults and panaceas has been attributed to everything from 
the climate to the unusual magnetic emanations set in 
motion by the strong passions of the gold miners of ’49. 
A more likely explanation is that the city has grown so 
fast and has always had so high a proportion of sick and 
restless persons in its population that health, civic, and 
social services simply could not keep pace with need. 

The growth of the medical profession in Southern Cali- 
fornia followed rather than preceded the growth of popu- 
lation, and for many decades various sorts of nature heal- 
ers, faith healers, and Chinese herb doctors had con- 
spicuous success in a community that was seriously short 
of medical services. Today, there are plenty of qualified, 
physicians in Los Angeles, but they must compete with 
entrenched quackery and they are somewhat handicapped 
in reaching a population much of which is conditioned 
to dramatic and mystical methods not approved by the 
American Medical Association. 


H OWEVER, IT PROBABLY IS NOT THE CURE OF PHYSICAL ILL- 
ness so much as release from loneliness and the neurotic 
problems intensified by loneliness that Angelenos have 
sought as they pressed in droves from sect to movement 
to panacea. People may come to Southern California for 
the climate but they usually have other reasons for leaving 
the places they come from. The illusion that inner, per- 
sonal problems of happiness and adjustment can be solved 
by a change of scene is even more common than the 
notion that tuberculosis can be cured by climate. The harsh 
reality is that a migrant to the new community brings 
with him all his old problems and leaves behind not only 
friends, but also familiar occupations, scenes, and ways of 
doing things which can be replaced only at the cost of 
great effort on his part. 

In “Southern California Country,” Carey McWilliams 
writes of the “aching loneliness—the really terrible loneli- 
ness—that for years has been so clearly apparent in the 
streets and parks, the boarding houses and hotels, the 
cafeterias and ‘lonely clubs’ of Los Angeles.” Currently, 
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the Los Angeles Mirror carries daily in its personal col- 
umns half a page or more of ads for husbands, wives, or 
“friends,” and announcements of at least twenty “lonely 
clubs.” Consider, against such a background, the promise 
of a cure-all like dianetics. 

Whatever the reason, there are a great many unhappy 
people in Los Angeles who could benefit by psycho- 
therapy, and the fact that they seek help is probably a 
healthy sign. What is unfortunate is that there is so little 
to guide them in judging what is reliable service as dis- 
tinguished from quackery. The Southern California So- 
ciety for Psychoanalytic Medicine, the Los Angeles Psy- 
choanalytic Association, the Los Angeles Society of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, and the Los Angeles Society of 
Clinical Psychologists in Private Practice all set training 
requirements and ethical standards for their members. 
However, they do not carry on public education programs 
and the bulk of the population hardly knows of their 
existence. 

Social agencies might be expected to play an active role 
in letting people know where they can safely take their 
troubles, but they need all the resources at their disposal 
to support direct service programs and have not accepted 
community education in this field as a part of their respon- 
sibility. A good many individuai social workers have 
themselves been opening up shop lately as private prac- 
titioners. Since the standards and codes of ethics of social 
work professional organizations apply to persons em- 
ployed by social agencies or other community service 
institutions, but not to independent practitioners, social 
workers in private practice are very much on their own. 


AC Seae NO GROUP Is DEVOTING MUCH EFFORT TO EDU- 
cating the Los Angeles public on the need for professional 
competence in dealing with emotional problems, there is 
a great deal of interest in proposals for state legislation to 
license non-medical psychotherapists in private practice. 
In fact, one of the obstacles to getting a good law enacted 
“is the number of groups concerned. They range all the 
way from dianetic auditors and chiropractors to medical 
doctors and by no means all of them favor high standards 
of education and experience. 

An effective licensing law would have to cover both 
psychotherapists and psychological counselors in private 
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practice and accomplish three major objectives: first, de- 
fine the activities which could be performed by the persons: 
licensed, differentiating among them sufficiently to allow 
for specialization; second, establish minimum standards 
of education and experience for licensees; and third, pro- 
vide for a proper relationship between psychiatrists, who 
are, of course, medical doctors, and psychologists. The 
third point is the one which causes the most difficulty. ° 
The most flexible and workable suggestion seems to be 
that the licensing board be composed of both psychiatrists 
and psychologists and that it be authorized to promulgate 
regulations defining the practice of psychotherapy and 
regulating the relationship between the two professional 
groups. : 

Another problem has to do with nonprofit organiza- 
tions like social agencies, vocational guidance services, re- 
ligious institutions, schools, and universities where serv- 
ices given might come within the definition of the li- 
censed profession. This has been dealt with in some of 
the legislative suggestions by making the proposed law 
applicable only to individuals who give service for fee or 
profit. In this way private practitioners would be con- 
trolled, but the employes of nonprofit agencies would be 
exempt. 

During the 1951 session of the California legislature 
three bills, one to certify and two to license psychologists, 
were introduced. Two of the bills would have set very 
low standards and, fortunately, aroused little interest. The 
third, a licensing bill, was supported by the California 
Psychological Association and the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. It would have required psychologists in 
private practice to have a doctoral degree in psychology 
and one year of supervised experience. It died in com- 
mittee chiefly because of the disagreement over the way 
in which the relationship between the psychological and 
medical professions should be worked out, but the Psy- 
chological Association is preparing what it hopes will be 
a stronger bill for introduction in 1953 when the legis- 
lature meets again. The Mental Health Association of 
Southern California is also working on legislative recom- 
mendations to present in 1953. All in all, there is a fair 
chance that by the time another legislative year has come 
and gone a little order will have emerged from the chaos, 
and emotionally distressed Californians will have some 
form of legal protection from predatory charlatans. 
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H OLD fiercely to the brown earth in your mind 
When skylines hurt the heart, and grief or pain 
Have swept, a bitter gale, across the brain, 

Or loneliness has struck the wide eyes blind. 
Before you, there was earth, and earth is kind 

To those who once have loved the yellow grain, 
The touch of sun-warmed sod, the slash of rain 
Against the sprawling grape leaves, silver-vined. 


Earth will not fail you. Earth will outlive deeds. 

Let no brief pavement, wall, or tower of steel 

Blot out the memory of the warm brown loam. 

Feel, now, the soil you scooped across the seeds. , 
In some remote cell of your mind go kneel 

Upon the plot of earth that was your home. 
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Its Children’s Welfare 


EMILIE BACA PUTNAM 


Jee ALWAYS HAS BEEN NOTED FOR LOVE OF CHILDREN. 
Because of the country’s cultural pattern, however, 
this has meant mainly regard for the child in the family 
group. One of the earliest surveys of child welfare, made 
in 1919 by Takayuji Namaye of the Japanese Department 
of Interior and presented at a conference on child wel- 
fare standards in Washington, pointed to the Foundling 
Act of 1871 as a beginning of public interest in child care. 
Japan has come a long way since 1871, an even longer 
way since 1874 when the enactment of the first Poor Law 
provided, as the limit of government responsibility, three 
and a half bushels of rice a year for the “forlorn” child 
under thirteen. This law was enforced almost wholly by 
local officials who cared for 990 of the 1,203 children so 
assisted in 1947. In 1919, with a population of 60,000,000, 
Japan provided institutional care for 6,500 orphans. 

These figures are dramatic evidence of the solidarity 
of the family system in Japan. That system absorbed the 
orphaned and the widowed into the all-embracing family, 
and ignored or suppressed individual rights in its emphasis 
upon obligations to the group. This same code opened the 
way many centuries earlier to the “sale” and barter of 
children into prostitution and bondage. These ancient 
practices are illegal today, but the laws prohibiting them 
are so sketchily enforced that the practices still prevail in 
the apprentice system, the geisha profession, and houses 
of prostitution including “tea house” and licensed brothel. 

The Japanese child and his rights have stood in the 
same relation to his parents as theirs, in turn, to the family 
group. This is the end result of the process whereby the 
rights of the individual were overridden by his obligations 
to the household, the household to the family, the family 
to the daimyo (feudal lord), the daimyo to the shogun 
(supreme military commander), and the shogun to the 
emperor. The parents disposed of the child’s person and 
rights for the benefit of the group, though this often 
meant prostitution of daughters and the transformation 
of sons into warriors or bonded wage earners. 

Household or family status was another factor that 
called for the sacrifice of the individual. While the rights 
of the individual today receive more and more legal 
protection, the cultural Sepals still exists. 


—By an American social worker who was for 
four years Welfare Adviser with Military Gov- 
ernment, later Civil Affairs, in Japan. Mrs. Put- 
nam’s special interest was the development of the 
child welfare program. 
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For the child without a family, less concern has been 
felt. The first mention of orphanages goes back to the 
time of Komyo-kozo, a seventh century Empress noted 
for her good works. In the same period, early chronicles 
mention a Buddhist monk, Gyoki, who cared for orphans 
and wayfarers. Many centuries later came a next step, 
the Foundling Act of 1871, followed by the Poor Act of 
1874. This was the accepted child welfare program until 
the early 1900’s, when the first Reformatory Act was 
passed, beginning the earliest health service for mothers 
and children, nurseries, and homes for the handicapped. 
Foreign missionaries began to influence care in the in- 
stitutions which, with few exceptions, were privately 
operated. 

All attempts to make relief a function of the state were 
thwarted by the growing power of the conservative indus- 


trialists until in 1929 another inadequate relief act went - 


into effect. This included provisions for children under 
thirteen, and for expectant and nursing mothers, but 
little actual relief resulted from it. 

In 1938, events leading toward war helped create the 
Health and Welfare Ministry. Again, assistance™ was 


limited to indigent children under thirteen. The relief 


was extremely meager, with some widows receiving only 


1.50 yen (75 cents at the prevailing rate of exchange) a — 
month for each child and from this taxes had to be de- — 


ducted. 

In marked contrast to the inadequacy of relief for the 
child in his own home—which was and still is considered 
a family responsibility—was the growth of institutional 
care. In 1936, there were 131 orphanages with a popula- 
tion of 7,800; 152 infant health clinics; 20 children’s hos- 
pitals; 874 nurseries. Because of acute postwar need, in- 
stitutional care by June 1949 had expanded to these totals: 


Type Number Inmates 
Home for Dependent Children ............- 275 14,570 
Home for Physically and Mentally Handicapped 34 1,676 
Juvenile Training and Education Home 
(for delinquents and predelinquents) .... 58 4,070 
Home and Hospital for Infants ............. 68 1,121 
Davi Nurseries -) 2): titre iter tice inne 2,353 216,887 
Home for Mothers and Children ............ 260 16,978 


The public assistance program launched in 1946, un- 
like the preceding relief acts, provides assistance without 
discrimination. ‘The 1937 law gave preferential treatment 
to the families of servicemen and to widows who “have 
a reputation for high moral character, that fact to be de- 
termined by the city mayor or village master or headman.” 
The depreciation of the yen and the rising cost of living 
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The young apprentices will be Geishas, too, someday 


have necessitated many revisions of the standard allow- 
ance, which originally stood at .72 yen (36 cents) a day 
for a single person, a little over a dollar a day for an urban 
family of five. Prices for basic necessities have been low- 
ered and stabilized within the last year. But the allow- 
ance remains inadequate and is so recognized. The school 
lunch program is an effort to provide a more balanced 
diet. These meals are furnished at less than cost to those 
able to pay, and to children on public assistance. 

At first the public assistance program depended on 
volunteers as family visitors. But the obvious need for 
long range planning and trained workers changed the 
thinking of Japanese officials, who for centuries had looked 
to volunteers to carry out such local welfare measures as 
were provided. Paid workers gradually are replacing 
volunteers, and the recommendations of the Occupation 
Civil Affairs, for child welfare consultants available to 
caseworkers, probably will be carried out. 

There are also new thinking and expanded services in 
public health, education, labor, delinquency, services for 
the handicapped, working mothers, recreation, and the 
general services to children provided under the Child Wel- 
fare Law of 1947. This law created a Child Welfare De- 
partment in each of the 46 kens (states), with Child Wel- 
fare Centers providing clinics, placement services, and 
temporary shelter. Under this law dependent, neglected, 
abandoned, abused, or orphaned children can be cared 
for by private or public institutions, with the volunteers 
of the public assistance program helping to locate them. 

The law’s very broad provisions also created a council 
(or board) of citizens, foster home program and _place- 
ment, lying-in agencies, infant homes, mothers’ and chil- 
dren’s homes, day nurseries, children’s recreational agen- 
cies, agencies for dependent children, homes for feeble- 
minded children, homes for physically handicapped chil- 
dren, homes for blind, deaf, and dumb children, and 
homes for juvenile training and education. It prohibits 
the exploitation of a deformed or crippled child, the “pub- 
lic show” of a child under fifteen in circuses and places of 
amusement, and the placement of children for profit. 
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The Child Welfare Center, 
under the ken (state) Child 
Welfare Departments, forms 
the basis of local child wel- 
fare services, with city and 
town welfare officers assum- 
ing an increasing responsibil- 
ity for generalized casework 
services and institutional pro- 
grams. 

The center with its attached 
temporary shelter had de- 
veloped into a placement 
agency, but without adequate 
case study and with too much 
emphasis on psychometric 
testing. Thousands of chil- 
dren have been tested singly 
or in groups with absolutely 
no relationship to the needs 
of the child in his home, 
school, or community. This 
is due in large part to the 
Japanese respect for pure re- 
search divorced from treat- 
ment and service. A major handicap of the centers is 
the lack of field work and any appreciation of it. In 
Japan, field work carries with it a menial connotation 
and Japanese officials, at all levels, are reluctant to assign 
anyone to it. 

The greatest single issue, lack of qualified personnel, is 
common to the whole welfare program. Real efforts are 
being made to overcome this through in-service training, 
a growing number of schools of social work, and social 
work curricula in the universities. 


Toraya, Kyoto 


AY Unirep Nations CONSULTANT, REQUESTED TO HELP RE- 
define the program of the child welfare centers, recom- 
mended a threefold operation: a Study and Placement 
Center, a Family and Child Guidance Clinic, and a Tem- 
porary Shelter. This raised the question of finding quali- 
fied caseworkers, and clinical psychologists and_psychi- 
atrists who have worked with children. If these 
recommendations are followed by the Health and Wel- 
fare Ministry, perhaps other countries can make training 
available for these staffs. To date, the threefold plan has 
been carried out only in Osaka. 

Before the war, preventive medicine through the Pub- 


_ lic Health Clinics was a police function, concerned chiefly 


with venereal disease control, and limited medical services 
to criminals. In prewar schools, smallpox vaccination was 
the only public health service. Today, public health cen- 
ters—one for every 100,000 persons—are being set up as 
fast as the national economy permits. These stress 
maternal and child hygiene, prenatal and postnatal care, 
and advice on feeding problems. Vaccinations for small- 
pox start at one year in these centers, which also give the 
diphtheria and typhoid “shots” required by law. The law 
provides visiting nurse service for non-hospitalized patients 
suffering from tuberculosis and contagious disease, and 
for home service in certain other cases. The school doctor 
and nurse give a general health examination which in- 
cludes chest X-ray and antituberculosis vaccination. Dental 
hygiene is to be provided; and trachoma treatment for 
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children of the Eta districts. (The Eta 
is a group of Japanese “untouchables.” 
Among them, all child welfare prob- 
lems are aggravated by extreme pov- 
erty and social ostracism.) 

Group insurances which cover a 
wide variety of workers and groups 
afford a measure of health care, ma- 
ternity and burial service, accident and 
unemployment compensation, old age 
benefits, health education, and recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

In 1919, when Mr. Namaye made 
his survey, juvenile offenders were 
judged according to ordinary criminal 
law. There was no uniformity of 
procedure and only in Tokyo, Osaka, 
and other large cities did the courts 
have a juvenile department. The Jap- 
anese, however, have held to the 
theory that children under fourteen 
cannot commit a crime, and that both 
child and family are disgraced if the 
offender has to appear in court. This 
led to the placement of juvenile of- 
fenders under fourteen by agencies 
and individuals, rather than through court action, in the 
Juvenile Training and Education Homes. But the prin- 
ciple that treatment of delinquency should be corrective, 
not punitive, often has been defeated in Japan, as else- 
where, by lack of qualified personnel and supervision. 

Both the present Juvenile Law and the Family Court 
are under the administrative direction of the attorney 
general’s office. This creates a serious problem, since the 
Japanese public officials of one department seldom co- 
operate directly with the officials of another. The long 
reliance on hierarchy has resulted in vertical thinking and 
action. The ancient lines of authority which ran from 
emperor to shogun, to daimyo, to family, to household 
head led to rigid thought and action. Only time and 
determined effort can overcome this and the paternalism 
it fostered. Meanwhile, it is an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of services at local levels, where officials continue to 
look to the national ministry for leadership and funds. 

The Juvenile Law of 1948 granted jurisdiction over 
juveniles to the Family Court, which now provides the 
facilities of a special court to children in all parts of Japan. 
It has jurisdiction over: 

“Any juvenile .. . under 14 years of age who is alleged 
to have violated any criminal law or regulation; 

“Any juvenile of whom there is apprehension that he 
may commit a crime, in view of his character or . . . cir- 
cumstances because of . the following reasons: he 
habitually refuses to submit himself to the reasonable con- 
trol of his guardian; he repeatedly deserts his home with- 
out good reason; he associates with persons of a known 
criminal or immoral nature, or frequents any place the 
existence of which is in violation of law; he habitually 
acts so as to injure or endanger his own morals or those 
of others.” 

Under this law the jurisdiction of the court in Japan 
is more limited than that of the juvenile courts in the USA 
because it is expected that welfare services will be pro- 
vided by the prefectural child welfare departments and 
their centers. It has been suggested, however, that the 
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Big Brothers Association, Kyoto 


A story-teller entertains his young audience 


age at which the child shall be the responsibility of the 
child welfare program, and not the court, be raised to 
eighteen, unless the child is accused of violation of the 
criminal law. 

Today, “The court is required, when it believes... 
there is a juvenile subject to trial, to order an investiga- 
tion of the case by a juvenile investigator, and to make 
use of medical, psychological, educational, sociological, and 
other expert advice. . ” This study is made in the 
Juvenile Protection and Classification Home before the 
child appears before the judge. Whenever possible these 
homes are staffed with psychiatrists and psychologists,but 
treatment is at a minimum, and casework virtually un- 
known. The child is sent to this institution for two to 
four weeks, or placed under the care of a juvenile investi- 
gator. The court also has authority to discharge the case 
by referring it to the child welfare center, if it was not sent 


to the court by the center. This presupposes an integra-: 


tion of services not yet attained anywhere in Japan. 
Trials, not open to the public, are to be conducted with 
“warm consideration” for the offender. These provisions 
protect the juvenile’s civil rights and also enable the court 
to act with more latitude than in an ordinary trial. If 
the child is not dismissed the court may: place him under 
the supervision of the District Youth Offenders Preven- 
tion and Rehabilitation Board; commit him to a Home 


for Juvenile Training and Education or a Protective In-_ 


stitution; commit him to a reformatory. 

The District Youth Offenders Prevention and Rehabili- 
tation Commission, under the probation of which the 
court may place a young offender, is the local branch of 
the national commission and has jurisdiction over juve- 
niles between the ages of fourteen and twenty-three. 
Termination or extension of supervision is determined by 
the commission independently of the court. Since the 
local commissioners are volunteers similar to those utilized 
in the welfare programs, with the same person often sery- 
ing in all three capacities, the supervision given young 
offenders is, in most instances, very superficial. 
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One of the chief functions of the local Youth Offenders 
Prevention and Rehabilitation Commission is to encour- 
age efforts to prevent delinquency. Other agencies active 
here are official church and women’s societies; YMCA; 
YWCA; Big Brothers and Big Sisters; and other local 
groups interested in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Most of these programs are still in the talking 
stage. The exceptions are a few women’s organizations 
and some church and official bodies which have been in- 
strumental in establishing a small number of playgrounds 
and children’s centers. 

The Homes for Juvenile Training and Education, pre- 
fecturally operated, many on the cottage plan, are vastly 
superior to the nationally operated reformatories. Prior 
to the new Reformatory Law, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1949, private reformatories had been used— 
some of them good, some very bad. John Cranor, prison 
administrator under the Occupation, commented in 1948: 
“Tt is true that some reformatories operated by religious 
groups were doing good work in spite of their handicaps, 
but at best they were struggling along with small financial 
backing and poor equipment. Those private reformatories 
which existed merely for the purpose of exploiting the 
labor of boys and girls were abominable. On the whole, 
they were dark, gloomy, dirty, and devoid of any pro- 
gram designed for reconstruction of youth.’ He added, 
“,.. it required a long plenary session of the Diet (Con- 
gress) to reconcile many of its members to the virtual 
abolition of private reformatories. ...”” The attorney gen- 
eral’s office was given one year in which to make this 
change. It was a staggering job and so remains, for 
available funds do not cover such needs as trained per- 
sonnel, planned program, and physical plant. 


ie EDUCATION, COMPULSORY SCHOOLING HAS BEEN EXTENDED 


_ from the sixth to the ninth grade. The School Education 


Law (1947) requires that those who exercise parental au- 
thority must send their children to the primary and 
secondary schools or schools for the handicapped from 
the ages of six to fifteen. This not only keeps the child 
out of industry but provides better preparation for adult 
life. Other postwar changes call for more highly quali- 
fied teachers, a broader and much freer curriculum, and 
emphasis on performance during the school years rather 
than final examinations. ‘The comprehensive curriculum 
in the high school has done away with the former spe- 
cialization at this level, and the old formalism has been 
replaced by student government, school clubs, and co- 
education. Formerly, only 20 percent of the students seek- 
ing secondary education were admitted to high school 
because of the severe entrance examinations and the short- 


age of space. Reforms in curriculum, emphasis on per- 


formance, and re-allocation of school buildings has made 
secondary education available to all now seeking it. In- 
stead of discipline, the deans of boys and girls now deal 
chiefly with personal problems and counseling. ‘The re- 
written school books no longer glorify the militaristic tra- 
dition but present a more liberal point of view. Finally, 
the decentralization of the school system is taking it out 
of the hands of the politicians and turning it over to 
trained educators. 

The 1947 law also makes provision for education of the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, and the mentally retarded on 
all levels from kindergarten through high school. Lack of 
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trained personnel and limited funds handicap this plan. 

The industrial age did not develop gradually in Japan, 
but burst upon the land during and after the Meiyi Res- 
toration. ‘The master-servant relationship of employer 
and employe, the long hours and unfavorable working 
conditions, servilely accepted over the centuries, continued 
until recently, despite some attempts at amelioration 
through laws and imperial decrees. ‘These conditions 
were particularly serious in a country which, even in the 
relatively normal 1930’s, had a labor pool of which one 
tenth were children of fourteen and younger. It is a para- 
dox that Japan, a country which has glorified its young, 
has flagrantly exploited child labor. The industrialists 
consistently fought child labor legislation. Finally in 
1916, a law was passed prohibiting the factory employ- 
ment of children under twelve “except under special ad- 
ministrative permissions,” banning night work for those 
under fifteen, granting two to four holidays a month to 
working children under fifteen, with daily “recesses” of 
thirty minutes to one hour; and requiring that for a young 
factory hand injured or killed “without any serious fault 
of his own” the employer must give “financial assistance 
to him or to his surviving family.” 

A 1923 revision stipulated that, in plants with ten or 
more employes, those under sixteen “could not be em- 
ployed ... for more than eleven hours daily.” A 1929 
amendment extended the maximum number of hours to 
twelve. But this harsh legislation, be in noted, applied 
only to factories employing ten or more workers. It is 
estimated that before the war approximately 50 percent of 
Japanese labor was employed in cottage type industry 
where young apprentices worked fifteen and more hours 
for two to five years. During that time they were housed 
and fed by the master, but received no wage. 

The habits and customs of centuries do not alter over- 
night, and while it is recognized that thousands of chil- 
dren are still illegally employed today, particularly in the 
cottage type industry, earnest efforts are being made to 
overcome these conditions. The Labor Ministry now re- 
quires that working children who have reached eighteen 
shall furnish a certificate of age, and for those under 
fifteen who have completed their compulsory education a 
school certificate must be submitted to the employer. 


Seikei-iin Orphanage, Kyoto 


A gift from the Kyoto Community Chest, this fine tile 
bath means fun and cleanliness in a Buddhist orphanage 
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When there is hardship in the family, a child over twelve 
may be employed outside school hours if the work is not 
injurious to his health. But the single largest cause of 
school truancy in Japan today results from family hard- 
ship and consequent encouragement to illegal child labor. 
_ Representatives of the Women’s and Minor’s Bureau 
scrutinize enforcement of child labor regulations. One 
central station, and several substations of the Labor 
Standards Bureau are to be found in each prefecture. 
Osaka Prefecture, a highly industrialized area, has one 
main station and thirteen substations. These stations and 
the Women’s and Minor’s Bureau work together closely 
as both are representatives of the Labor Ministry. But 
because of the thousands of small factories employing 
ten or fewer workers, and the uncounted numbers in cot- 
tage industries, the working conditions of many hundreds 
of thousands lack this inspection and protection. 


‘Sahl THE Lasor Stanparp Law PROHIBITS THE MAK- 
ing of labor contracts for minors by parents or guardians, 
violation by those who “sell” children as farm workers, as 
domestic servants, and to the geisha and the brothels con- 
tinues. The law is flagrantly evaded, particularly by the 
last two professions, where the child’s name is entered in 
the employer’s family register. So far, this dodge has con- 
fused the law enforcement agencies because of their tra- 
ditional respect for family prerogatives. 

The oyabun or boss, a continuing feature of the feudal- 
istic boss-henchmen tradition, is another recognized sys- 
tem of exploiting minors. An unestimated number of 
war orphans and youthful vagrants is known to work for 
these bosses with whom the law enforcement agencies 
have been loath to tangle. Despite the courts, the Child 
Welfare Law and Labor Standards Law, thousands of 
children are illegally and forcibly exploited in Japan. Yet 
it is also true that since the war more has been done to 
counteract and control these practices than ever before. 

In a land in which the only recognized entertainment 
outside the home, except for the occasional festival, was 
that offered the adult male in the geisha establishments 
and the theater, planned recreation for children has de- 
veloped very slowly. There is little, if any, restriction on 
play among children, but none of the play is directed or 
planned even in crowded cities, which lack adequate 
parks, playgrounds, and community centers. 

Ruth Benedict in her book, “The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword” said, “Except among the upper classes children 
do not wait to go to school before they play freely with 
other children of the neighborhood. In the villages they 
form little play gangs before they aré three, and even in 
the towns and cities they play with startling freedom 
among the vehicles in the crowded streets.” In the 
past, the fear of failure or defeat deprived older children 
of much of the satisfaction of competitive sports. Miss 
Benedict reported, “Student teams who lost in competitive 
games . . . went to great lengths in abandoning themselves 
to this shame of failure. Crews might throw themselves 
down in their boats beside their oars and weep and be- 
wail themselves. Defeated baseball teams might gather in 
a huddle and cry aloud.” 

Planned recreation is still at a minimum in the schools, 
and totally wanting in all children’s institutions. As a 
poor substitute, all schools and institutions have one big 
annual field day with mild competitive sports and prizes 
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for all. A few cities have children’s museums, but the 
rather dull showings are not well patronized. 
Throughout Japan the best organized group activity 
for children is the tour to shrines and places of national 
pride and interest. Particularly during the cherry blos- 
som season in the spring and the maple leaf season in the 
fall, hundreds of thousands of children of all ages travel 
the length and breadth of Japan by trolley, train, bus, and 


_ boat, chaperoned by teachers. Season after season piles 


up its toll of casualties but this activity is encouraged 
alike by officials and parents. 

The kami-shibai (story teller) is a common sight along 
all Japanese streets as he entertains clusters of children 
with illustrated tales, old and modern. His fee comes 
from the candy he sells. Much thought has been given to 
the kami-shibai by the Child Welfare Councils, not only 
because of the unsanitary candy sold by some, but because 
of the nature of the stories into many of which unhealthy 
trends or subtle propaganda have been woven. The Coun- 
cils are-instigating official measures to protect the children 
from the unscrupulous story teller. But most of the kami- 
shibai bring real pleasure to thousands of children to 
whom little or no entertainment is otherwise available. 
Beaming old grandparents often join the youngsters to 
listen to tales old when they were young. 

Community organization and planning are still remote 
in a nation whose language does not contain an equivalent 
for the English word “community.” Neither local nor 
national government has accepted any real responsibility 
for the recreational phase of the child’s development. 
The concern is with the increase in juvenile delinquency 
rather than the recognition of this basic need. 


| ee BACK OVER THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LAST FIVE 
years, it is increasingly evident that a country which has 
loved its children, but never assumed full responsibility 
for them, is slowly but surely becoming aware of its past 
neglect and making honest attempts to remedy it. ‘Tra- 
ditionally the Japanese think in terms of the rights and 
needs of the group rather than the individual. Whether 
the emphasis that has been placed on services to the in- 
dividual in the postwar program will continue is still un- 
certain. A nationwide Child Welfare Conference in April 
1950, two years after the inauguration of the Child Wel- 
fare Law, gave evidence that services for the child in 
Japan are still thought of primarily in terms of institu- 
tional and group care. There was little, if any, recogni- 
tion of the larger and more pressing probleni of supply- 
ing what the child needs in his own home. 

Will the individualized approach ever be acceptable to 
the Japanese? So far, there is no evidence of an accept- 
able alternative which would safeguard small ‘Taro and 
Taeko against exploitation, assure them health care and 
education, protect them if they are left without the bul- 
wark of a family. What adequate child welfare planning 
will mean in terms of services to the individual Japanese 
child is a problem which time and the Japanese should not 
be left to answer alone. In a “one world” civilization 
other countries should assume moral and professional re- 
sponsibility for the working out of the problem. But 
future cooperation from the outside should be based on 
an understanding of cultural patterns, standards, and tra- 
ditions of a land and people with a long history and a 
deeply rooted way of life. 
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Title I in Action 


A progress report of efforts by cities around the country to replace and redevelop 
their slum areas with federal assistance under the U. S. Housing Act of 1949. 


FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


O N Decemser 11, 1951, A crown oF soME 1,000 curtous 
and interested Norfolk, Virginia, citizens watched 


a tractor pull down an old, ramshackle, frame slum dwell- - 


ing. This was the first move toward the elimination 
of the first 127 acres of a total of 600 acres of some of the 
worst slums in the United States, where approximately 
36,000 Negroes live today. To reach this important stage 
of action there had been two years and nine months of 
intensive study and work. The plan was developed by the 
local Housing Authority step by step with the aid of a 
New York firm of consultants and the close cooperation 
of the City Manager’s office, the City Council, the 
Planning Commission, Public Works Department, School 
Board, Department of Public Health, and other agencies 
of the city government. The story of what it took to start 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment here is the story 
of the complex job and teamwork that will be needed in 
any city which wants to embark on an urban redevelop- 
ment program. 

Norfolk, with a population of 200,000, has great assets 
for such a program—a top ranking city manager, an ag- 
gressive city council and an array of city departments and 
citizen-run authorities and commissions which are bent 
upon accomplishment and improvement. Many critics 
have described Norfolk’s slum area, which adjoins the 
main shopping streets and through which nearly every- 
one has to drive, as the worst in the country. New York 
City, with a population forty times that of Norfolk, is 
proposing a slum clearance program not quite double 
in area the current Norfolk project. 

Chairman of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority is Charles L. Kaufman, lawyer, bank director, 
and civic leader. Fellow commissioners are Pretlow Dar- 
den, young former mayor; James Etheridge, leading real- 
tor; and Colonel James W. Roberts and M. T. Blassing- 
ham, businessmen. Heading up the staff of one of the 
country’s busiest Housing Authorities—which operates 
2,685 dwelling units, with an additional 1,500 under con- 
struction and 1,500 in planning stages—are Lawrence Cox, 
a national figure in housing, and George Price, a Norfolk 
citizen who “knows everyone in town.” This unusual 
team of officers and good citizens has been the moving 
force behind Norfolk’s current slum clearance and_re- 
development program. 

+ 


—By a representative of the new profession of 
housing and planning consultants whose services 
as a member of the New York firm of Harrison, 
Ballard and Allen have been sought by cities 
north and south, 
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Anticipating the passage of the 1949 national Housing 
Act which includes Slum Clearance legislation, Kaufman 
and Cox persuaded the five businessmen on the Council 
to advance $25,000 to develop the first studies and plans. 


In March, 1949, several months before the Housing Act 


was passed, with city funds approved, technical con- 
sultants were retained and a six-month first step started. 

A complete analysis of local slums followed. With many 
to choose from, it was decided to start detailed planning 
where slum elimination would help improve traffic cir- 
culation and congestion. The Planning Commission, 
consulted almost daily during this period, was primarily 
concerned with the trafic flow resulting trom the new 
bridge and tunnel to Portsmouth. The Chamber of Com- 
merce was concerned with the relief of downtown con- 
gestion; businessmen had specific suggestions as to how 
this downtown land might be used for parking and other 
needs; industrial realtors and the local railroad officials 
emphasized the need for space for light manufacturing 
along the railroad right-of&way—now a sium area. The 
three-man Negro Advisory Committee of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority, together with 
other leaders of Norfolk’s 65,000 Negro citizens were 
consulted. 


ies DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
participated in the planning as it affected their interests. 
For instance, the School Board, vitally interested in the 
relocation of families with children of school age, co- 
operated in making plans for new schools (predicated on 
where these families would live when the program was 
completed). The over-all plan as it was developed was 
explained to civic and church groups, thus rounding out 
a program which assured public acceptability. Now, when 
the work of this period is discussed in Norfolk, it is not 
unusual to hear people say: “It has been two thirds 
public relations and one third technical.” 

When the time came to present a definitive program 
to the council, the citizenry of Norfolk knew what the 
program was, understood its advantages to the city as a 
whole, and were in favor of spending money to realize it. 

In the fall of 1950, Washington’s approval was given 
for final engineering design. Two large areas were se- 
lected, totaling 127 acres. One strip of slums, about four 
blocks wide and a mile long, runs along the western side 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad tracks and already 
has a sprinkling of industrial and commercial plants. 
The larger area, about 60 city blocks, in downtown Nor- 
folk, is a huge slum through which the majority of 
Norfolk’s central workers and shoppers must pass twice 
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a day. Nearly all the area is choked with substandard 
dwellings in shocking condition. 

According to the plan finally accepted, this land will 
be cleared and re-used for new highways, schools, play- 
ground, fire station, and a public housing project of 750 
units. Additional public housing to accommodate some 
of the displaced families whose low incomes make this 
necessary, is being built on vacant land outside the re- 
development area. Transfer of families to this new hous- 
ing is now under way. 

The first part of the Redevelopment Program is pic- 

tured on this page. It has passed through the “Final 
Advance Planning” stage and is now up for approval in 
Washington, in anticipation of a federal loan and grant 
contract. According to this plan an all-impor- 
tant, all-purpose highway (a) will by-pass down- 
town and divert through trafic to the new 
Portsmouth Bridge and Tunnel (b) now under 
construction. Two north-south new, wide streets 
(c) and (d) would aid in by-passing traffic to 
the east of the main thoroughfare. Two more, 
east and west streets (e) and (f) complete a 
circulation pattern which is a prime part of the 
general highway plan. The Planning Commis- 
sion, in its fondest dreams, did not dare hope 
to see all this accomplished for many years— 
until Title I of the slum clearance and rede- 
velopment section of the U.S. Housing Act of 
1949 brought it within reach. 
_ Area (g), 26 acres, will become a new, badly 
needed light manufacturing and distribution 
area, flanked by the new highway and the rail- 
road. Area (h) is valuable chiefly for downtown 
parking and other automotive commercial uses. 
Area (i) is to be used for public, federally sub- 
sidized housing and will house the 750 families 
already referred to—while the remaining 2,400 
families are to be rehoused out of the whole 
project area. Of lesser importance, but popular 
with local merchants is the plan to clean up the 
small pockets of slum buildings which now 
back on important commercial buildings on the 
two big shopping streets. 

Scores of cities in the United States are be- 
ginning to see the opportunities in urban re- 
development and slum clearance under Title I 
of the 1949 federal legislation. 

Significantly, the comprehensive Housing Act 
of 1949 did not begin with a section relative to 
public housing or even to private housing under 
the Federal Housing Administration. The se- 
quence of the various titles underlines the relative im- 
portance of the component parts in the minds of its 
authors, Senators Robert A. Taft, Allen J. Ellender, Sr., 
and Robert F. Wagner. 

Title I: deals with Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment; 

Title II: extends FHA and Federal National Mortgage 
Association, (popularly known as “Fanny May”) author- 
izations; 

Title III: Public Housing; 

Title IV: Housing Research (unfortunately curtailed 
by subsequent enactments) ; 


Title V: Farm Housing; 
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POR REDEVELOPMENT, 


Title VI: a legal and miscellaneous catch-all. 

The potential benefit of the total Act to aggressive 
cities is greater than is generally understood. The pre- 
vious Federal Public Housing legislation (1937) was di- 
rected to alleviating unemployment and rehousing low 
income families as a matter of general welfare. The 
present Act continues this objective, but within a broader 
statement of policy, and adds the redevelopment aspect, 
of greater and more obvious significance to every citizen 
of a community. 

Thanks to this legislation, it is now easier for a city 
to carry out broad slum clearance and public housing 
programs and also to go much further in urban redevelop- 
ment by taking major steps to cure highway and parking 
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NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


troubles, providing adequate school and recreation space, 
freeing space for industrial and commercial use, and mak- 
.ing possible high class private development near the 
center. The Act provides substantial federal aid and 
requires a comparatively small outlay of city funds, which 
in time may be more than recaptured by decreased city 
operating costs. 

Under the Redevelopment Title, federal loans to a local 
agency may be used for the acquisition of a slum or de- 
teriorated area and the removal of buildings, or for the 
recapture of dead subdivisions, or even, under certain 
conditions, for the assembly of open land for housing de- 
velopment. The land then can be sold or leased to private 
investors or to the city at “use” value for any use con- 
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sistent with an over-all plan prepared and approved by 
the city. The federal government absorbs two thirds of 
the money loss resulting from the purchase of land, in- 
cluding buildings, and its disposal at a lower fair re-use 
value. The city must supply the other third, but this 
need not be cash or other capital donations; it may, under 
appropriate conditions, be in the form of new streets, 
schools, parks, or site improvements which most cities 
would have to provide in time, in any event. 

Thus, many opportunities are offered to construct new 
buildings and increase tax revenues where little or no 
revenue existed before. In Norfolk, for instance, present 
revenue is only a small part of the cost of city services 
(schools, health, police, fire, and so on); in many blocks 
assessments average only $400 per family and the revenue 
to the city is only $10.80 a year. 

On December 31, 1951, some 238 cities had requested 
earmarking of federal funds and were proceeding with 
preliminary studies, looking toward urban redevelopment 
projects. On that date programs were under way in 146 
localities. There are involved 9 projects in the develop- 
ment stage (that is, land acquisition, relocation, and de- 
molition had commenced) and 45 projects in final plan- 
ning, most of which should reach the development stage 
within the following six to nine months. Work in 133 
localities was still in the preliminary planning stage. 

The first two years of this intricate program have moved 
slowly, due in part to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s delays in getting organized. Many feel that 
more care has been put into designing painstaking “pro- 
tection” of the Agency than in actually pushing the 
program. It is only fair to point out, however, that there 
has been a noticeable improvement in the Washington 
set-up in recent months—increased efficiency and a real 
desire to get things done. 

The impressive fact remains that a total of $183,000,000 
already has been earmarked by the government and that 
several times this amount will be available. Further, 238 
cities are a good beginning—just about half the total of 
474 cities of 25,000 population and over, the category in 
which most of the work is to be accomplished. 


ifs DIVERSIFICATION OF WORK CONTEMPLATED IS AN IN- 
teresting proof of the extreme flexibility of the slum 
clearance legislation itself. Every conceivable type of de- 
velopment—private, quasi-public, public—is_ represented 
in the plans being prepared throughout the country. 
Private enterprise is finding opportunities in buying the 
cleared land at “use value” price for housing, stores, 
parking lots, and factories. Likewise municipal govern- 
ments are taking up land for civic centers, new public 
buildings, new parks and playgrounds, schools and street 
widening. A considerable amount of cleared land will, 
be re-used for new government subsidized public housing. 

In the largest cities, only “spots” of redevelopment are 
appearing; there is not the same opportunity, as in smaller 
places, to work out a comprehensive program with multi- 
ple benefits to the community as a whole. New York City 
is considering seven “spots,” unrelated to each other, but 
related to their surrounding areas, where new private 
housing at high rents and public housing at low rents will 
be the predominant solution.. Such “spot” development, 
with no interrelation between the various areas to be de- 
veloped, while important in clearing slums in each area 
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and providing modern buildings or new community ta- 
cilities to these neighborhoods, does not have any over-all 
effect upon the city highway pattern or other basic ele- 
ments of the city plan. Plans for the development of these 
large areas may, however, contain within their boundaries 
significant improvements to local planning. 


ARES FOR EXAMPLE, THE PROPOSAL TO REDEVELOP THE 
approximately 50-acre area south of Washington Square 
in New York City. Here would be located three large 
housing developments (page 127): Washington Square 
Gardens, a private’ enterprise development; Houston 
Houses, to be built by the New York City Housing Au- 
thority (these two being regarded as one project under 
Title I); and South Village, by a limited dividend com- 
pany. Obviously, each development would cater to a dif- 
ferent economic group. There is contemplated a widening 
of West Broadway from 75 feet to about 120 feet, ex- 
tending from Spring Street on the south up to Washing- 
ton Square Park, and then a rearrangement of the road 
through the park itself, meeting with Fifth Avenue. 
West Broadway will be renamed Fifth Avenue South 
and ultimately widened an additional block south. In the 
process, West Houston Street would be widened, with 
provision also for large playground areas, the relocation 
of a police station, extension of certain facilities of New 
York University, new shopping centers, and so forth. 
Thus this area as redeveloped will have to a limited ex- 
tent a favorable effect upon highway patterns and other 
elements of the city plan. 

Chicago, also with a “spot” program, but generally 
more imaginative and forward looking, has tied a partly 
subsidized housing program to the clearance of a slum 
area dominated by the Michael Reese Hospital; and The 
Illinois Institute of Technology and the New York Life 
Insurance Company are building 2,000 apartments on a 
straight equity basis. Baltimore is promoting privately 
financed housing in connection with The Johns Hopkins 
University and its pressing needs for residential space. 

Nashville, Tennessee, has an ambitious program to 
clear more than 62 acres of slums surrounding the State 
Capitol. The state will use part of the land for new office 
buildings, part will go to a broad approach to the new 
Cumberland Bridge, the remainder is to be held for pri- 
vate commercial uses. 

The redevelopment program in Providence, Rhode 
Island, under Title I is being pushed aggressively by an 
integrated group of private interests and municipal agen- 
cies. An important area on the east side of the Providence 
River, near the downtown business section, has been 
earmarked for a new parkway entrance to the heart of the 
city and for convenient apartments. A series of other 
projects will retrieve values lost in past years in premature 
subdivisions—land developed at great expense for streets, 
sewer, and water by the city—when the developers failed 
to sell their lots. Unsightly, spotty structures have oc- 
cupied these important areas which are largely tax de- 
linquent. 

Philadelphia is a leader in action, seeing its first brick 
and mortar under a competently conceived program of 
ten sites. For years, Philadelphians have looked towards 
the demolition of the old Broad Street Station and its 
connecting elevated tracks to the newer 30th Street Sta- 
tion. Title I is making this a reality, with new office 
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buildings planned to replace the blighting barrier that 
local residents have always referred to as the “Chinese 
Wall.” One of the projects will greatly improve the 
setting of famous Independence Hall, and other historical 
buildings will be preserved in planned park areas which 
also include new commercial buildings. 


Obviously, every city must attack the problem in a way 
best suited to local conditions. 


By far the most complex problem in redevelopment 
and slum clearance is the relocation of families living 
on the slum site to be cleared and redeveloped. The 
majority of such families are not able to buy or rent 
homes on the open market, for private industry today 
caters to the upper-middle and the upper income groups. 
This means that low rental space must be found and since 
the Act requires that this be “decent” and “standard” at 
rents that these families can afford, the problem is acute. 


Some cities with low rental housing programs are 
moving these slum families into the new Public Housing 
Administration units being built on vacant land. Active 
relocation efforts in cooperation with local real estate 
interests yield good results for families with median in- 
come. The relatively well-to-do people 
who had remained in those slum areas 
because of inertia, affection for their old | 
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Most slums are in the oldest—downtown—areas of the 
older cities. Once a demolition schedule is established 
and a relocation program found to be feasible, another 
problem arises. Who is going to buy or lease the land 
when it is cleared? The answer seems simple at first, 
when the assumption is made that, besides appropriate 
industrial or commercial uses, plenty of people would 
like to live in “middle rental” apartments in a location 
convenient to work, shopping, and recreation. The 
“catch” is the extraordinary difficulty, or complete in- 
ability, of building unsubsidized free-enterprise housing 
within the reach of the pocketbook of even middle in- 
come families. In all but the largest cities, the upper 
income group chooses to live on the periphery of the 
city or at some distance from it. No matter how finely 
the pencils are sharpened, today’s building costs mean 
that good quality space must be rented at $20-$30 per 
room per month in order to justify itself commercially. In 
most cities, there is virtually no market of this kind for 
locations in “downtown” areas and, therefore, no in- 
vestors who want to build such homes. A two-bedroom 
apartment must bring $100 to $120 a month to pay its 
way in many cities (more in some); but the greatest 


neighborhoods, or other personal rea- 


sons, may find space through normal 
channels. It is becoming quite obvious, 
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was fully realized how necessary it 
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urban redevelopment programs everyone | 
- wanted. 
Many people do not realize how low 
the income of a large percentage of slum 
dwellers actually is, and a most impor- 
tant step in the slum clearance and 
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education of local officials in the facts. 
This is particularly true of the Negroes 
in the South. For example, in January 
1951, according to the Joint Health De- 
partment of Charlottesville, Virginia, 23 
percent of the slum families of that city 
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had incomes of less than $100 a month, cy 
while 45 percent had incomes under $150 
a month. If these families are displaced, 
there is no decent, private housing in or 
near Charlottesville to house them at 
rentals they can afford. Throughout the 
country this problem is complicated by 
the fact that a large proportion of slum 
dwellers have large families: 42 percent 
of the same group in Charlottesville had 
three or more children. However, it is 
interesting to note the contrast of cities 
in other regions, notably in New Eng- 
land, where as many as 70 percent of 
slum dwellers earn too much to qualify 
for low rental housing. 
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effective demand falls in the $60 to $80 rent range. 

Rent controls and an unawareness of recent sharp 
income increases have obscured the picture of what con- 
stitutes the “middle income” group nowadays. In Rich- 
mond, Virginia—a good average case because it is statis- 
tically close in conditions to the national median of cities 
of 100,000 to 250,000 population—the lowest available 
monthly gross rent achieved in November 1951 by private 
enterprise for a two-bedroom apartment was $85.20. Pub- 
lic Housing must maintain a schedule of rents at least 
20 percent below this figure, or $68.16. In Richmond, the 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority computes that 
this lower rent would call for an annual family income 
of $4,089.60. Despite this theoretical figure, four person 
families with annual earnings over $3,000 are not ad- 
mitted to public housing. This means that the very large 
segment of Richmond families earning between $3,000 
and $5,210 annually are in the bracket which would 
constitute the logical demand for redevelopment area 
housing. On land of reduced cost, such housing should 
certainly be feasible—in theory. But mortgage money is 
timid, even at low ratio to total cost, and equity money 
is more than timid. 


ee IS THE FURTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL, BUT IMPORTANT, 
point that heretofore real estate investment for housing 
almost always has been in new communities. All over the 
country, mortgage money and equity funds have sought 
new land for development and turned their backs on the 
older city areas—the fact which is the basic cause of slums 
and of need for urban redevelopment. The idea of “going 
back” and reconstructing sections stigmatized as slums 
has been unpopular. | 

This attitude still persists in the real estate and lending 
fields, even when land is offered at low rates following 
markdowns made possible by Title I. Even the FHA, 
the government agency which guarantees loans on private 
developments (not to be confused with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration) is timid about “going back,” a 
situation which of course adds greatly to the problem. 
After you have tried to find conventional financing for 
a redevelopment housing project, it is natural to turn 
to FHA, whose governmental insurance of the mortgage 
makes mortgage financing much easier. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency which is supposed to be a 
coordinating agency, has not got around actually to co- 
ordinating its component parts (PHA, FHA, Slum Clear- 
ance and Redevelopment Division) in the true sense of 
the word. It will take a number of actual cases to em- 
phasize the importance of the part of government all 
through the steps of Redevelopment. 

Even if the problem of relocation of families is solved, 
financing of new housing in cleared areas will remain 
a huge stumbling block. There will be very few cases 
of insurance company housing, such as in Chicago and 
New York, because those funds seek enormous and con- 
tiguous land areas which are seldom available. Some 
cooperatives, unions, and foundations are showing active 
interest in financing large scale housing. Local financiers 
do a lot of talking but so far there is very little evidence 
of their real interest. Their usual point is “get a govern- 
ment guarantee and we'll risk it.” A great deal of educa- 
tion must take place before we see much housing attached 
to the redevelopment program. In the meantime, the 
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opportunities for commercial and industrial building will 
be far easier to open up and, of course, there will be good 
progress on the part of local and state governments 1n 
the re-use of land for public buildings, highways, schools, 
parks, and other worthwhile projects. These will be use- 
ful, but the Act is written to provide maximum op- 
portunity to private enterprise, with emphasis on housing. 
Those who interpret “housing” to mean privately financed 
moderate rental housing will be disappointed at the re- . 
sults to date. 

The success of any slum clearance program will depend 
upon active participation of many groups—civic, social, 
business, and industrial—within the average city. The 
largest cities probably will not be greatly concerned with 
cooperation on a neighborhood level, although Philadel- 
phia has put much weight on this phase. Cities certainly 
will recognize the importance of “selling” the public a 
program which at some later date will cost the taxpayers 
substantial sums of money. 

State enabling bills generally make the city responsible 
for redevelopment programs, allowing them to assign 
the administrative job to a redevelopment agency or an 
existing housing authority. The Act, however, requires 
the agency in charge to go before the city government 
at intervals, as the program develops, and great em- 
phasis is placed on this intimate relationship. With the 
exception of a few cities where local laws require approval 
of other appropriate official agencies, this is in contrast 
to the public housing program, where the local housing 
authority is usually in complete control. 

Furthermore, redevelopment is far more complex than 
building a large housing job on a selected site or sites. 
Old streets are often to be wiped out or moved; street 
utilities must be used and often redesigned; zoning 
changed; some commercial and industrial tenants moved 
with the minimum of trouble; sensitive relations main- 
tained in relocating numerous families—voters, all—and 
all this is complicated by other requirements. The - 
Planning Commission must approve every single change; 
negotiations with state highway department and federal 
authorities are often necessary for new highway design 
and financing; even railroads are sometimes to be moved 
or eliminated; the city assessor and head of finance, 
local real estate men, engineers and architects also must 
participate in the job. 


i THEN IN TirLe I Is A SLUM CLEARANCE AND RE- 
development program devised at the federal level, pro- 
viding substantial financial aid under certain prescribed 
conditions which offers every city in the country the oppor- 
tunity to start to clear and redevelop its slum areas. In 
the last analysis, however, it is truly a local program, 
depending on local initiative and planning and the co- 
operative action of many segments of the community. 

Few would question the merit of slum clearance. Most 
civic leaders and businessmen who have studied the ad- 
vantages of urban redevelopment are strongly in favor 
of utilizing this method. The cities which have acted 
to take advantage of Title I of the Federal Housing 
Act of 1949 almost invariably have entered the program 
as the result of strong pressure from local civic groups 
and individuals. But all too many towns and cities have 
yet to begin to explore the program which is designed 
to fit even the smallest communities. 
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HE MAGNITUDE OF THE TRAGEDY OF LAST DECEMBER 21, 

when 119 men died in a gas explosion in an Illinois 
mine, would seem incapable of enlargement. Yet just 
one month later, Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, of the 
Department of the Interior, made it clear that the West 
Frankfort explosion was due to hazards that were known 
and preventable, and that conditions there were no worse 
than those prevailing in many other mining areas. 

On January 24, the Secretary reported to a committee 
of the United States Senate on an investigation of the 
Illinois disaster conducted by himself, and by experts of 
the Bureau of Mines of his Department. In summary, 
what the Secretary had to say of the tragedy was that the 
application of known safety measures could have pre- 
vented it. “This disaster was made possible,” he said, 
“because abandoned workings were not sealed, because 
the mine was not properly ventilated, because the coal 
dust hazard was not adequately dealt with, and because 
electric machines were not kept in safe condition.” 

Then he turned to conditions existing in a wider area 
in the coal mining industry. “There is no question,” 
the Secretary told the senators, “that all parties have 
known in advance about the hazards which led to every 
large scale mine disaster in the last decade. Ever since the 
passage of the Federal Coal Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act of 1941, inspectors of the Bureau of Mines 
have periodically investigated and reported on condi- 
tions in the nation’s coal mines. Violations of the Fed- 
eral Safety Code, found upon actual inspection, have 
been reported promptly to management, union and state 
authorities. 

“There is also no question that the coal mining indus- 
try has the technical know-how and the experience to 
live up to the Federal Safety Code. . . . Means do exist to 
keep our mines up to the safety standards which the Code 
sets forth. 

“But, in mine after mine across the country, the Fed- 
eral Code is not being lived up to. West Frankfort is not 
an isolated example, by any means. For one year after 
the Centralia disaster of 1947, the Congress required re- 
ports of compliance with federal recommendations. These 
showed that, during the whole of 1948, 59 percent of the 
hazards reported by federal inspectors were not corrected. 
During that year, federal inspectors noted more than 23,- 
000 violations of state mining laws on which corrective 
action was not taken.” ; . 

The Secretary appeared before the committee—as did 
also John J. Forbes, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and others—in support of a bill introduced by 
Senator Matthew M. Neely of the coal mining state of 
West Virginia, to give the Bureau of Mines authority 
to compel adoption of safety measures. At present the 
Bureau may inspect and recommend but it has no power 
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of enforcement. The Neely bill (S. 1310) would give in- 
spectors of the Bureau authority to order the closing of a 
mine in which they have found hazardous conditions. 
Secretary Chapman advocated adoption of this provision 
and recommended the addition of severe penalties in case 
of violation of regulations or failure to withdraw the 
men from dangerous areas. ; 

The Secretary told the senators that 93,000 men have 
lost their lives in coal mines in this country in the last 
50 years—an average of more than 1,800 a year. He 
pointed out that “experts have scientifically analyzed mine 
practices, employe habits, coal and gas conditions, ventila- 
tion problems, minimum safety requirements for ma- 
chinery, electric wiring, and all the ways in which they 
may become the causes of death and injury. Yet, with 
all of this knowledge, we have no means of effectively 
employing it for the benefit of mankind. We have been 
denied the tools of enforcement.” 


ete Satie 


UNEMPLOYMENT DUE TO CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION IN 
certain lines of consumer goods to make way for defense 
production is the source of increasing concern. The auto- 
mobile industry is apparently the greatest sufferer. An 
article in the January issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, states 
that there were 137,000 fewer production workers em- 


_ ployed in that industry in October 1951 than in March— 


a decline of over 17 percent. The article predicts a fur- 
ther decline of 60,000 in this industry by the end of the 
first quarter of 1952. 

Several hundred delegates from locals of the CIO Auto- 
mobile Workers Union met in Washington in mid-Jan- 
uary to urge Congress to adopt remedial legislation. The 
conference adopted an eight point program which, among 
other things, called for federal funds to supplement state 
unemployment benefits, the continuance of production 
of civilian goods until defense work is available, the 
placing of defense work in existing plants (instead of 
building new plants for that purpose, as the automobile 
industry is charged with doing) and, in the placing of 
contracts, the giving of preference to areas where there 
is unemployment. 

Fifteen senators and four representatives are joint spon- 
sors in the Senate and House respectively of bills to sup- 
plement state unemployment insurance benefits in the 
case of workers who are unemployed because of the “na- 
tional emergency.” If enacted into law the bills would 
provide for an unemployed person an additional sum 
equal to one half of the basic unemployment benefit paid 
by the state, and a 100 percent addition to sums paid 
under state laws in behalf of dependents, with a com- 
bined maximum of 65 percent of weekly wages where 
there are two dependents and 75 percent for four. 
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Meanwhile, in February, Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, issued orders having 
as their purpose the placing of contracts in areas where 
there is a present surplus of labor. This was made pos- 
sible by a ruling of Comptroller General Lindsay C. War- 
ren permitting such action even where the cost of goods 
so produced is higher than might be possible in other 
areas. 
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SOME OF THE INNER CONFLICTS IN TRADE UNIONISM, AS 
well as some strange and almost fantastic developments, 
are revealed in the weekly National Labor Relations 
Board announcements of representation elections. These 
elections are held in various industries to enable the 
employes to vote for a union to represent them in bar- 
gaining with their employers. Unions petition the Board 
to be included on the ballot when their officers believe 
that they have a chance of selection; consequently the 
alternative presented in the ballot may range from ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a particular union, to a choice 
between two unions or among several. 

Month after month the “Directions of Elections” re- 
veal the extent of the prevalence among American un- 
ions today of jurisdictional disputes, or what the disput- 
ants often characterize as “raiding”—referring of course 
to their opponents. In the months of December 1951 and 
January 1952 representation elections were announced in 
at least nine cases where two AFL unions were bidding 
against each other as candidates for the favor of the voting 
employes. In at least two cases the campaign was waged 
by three competing AFL unions. In one election two 
CIO unions were pitted against each other, and there 
were, of course, many elections in which the choice was 
between AFL and CIO. 

The CIO vs. CIO election involved a seemingly ir- 
relevant choice between the United Steel Workers and 
the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, but this 
was no more curious than some of the elections in which 
two or more AFL unions were on the ballot. For ex- 
ample, at the General Foods Corporation (Maxwell House 
Division), Hoboken, New Jersey, machinists, pipe fitters, 
welders, and sheet metal workers were to decide between 
th AFL Machinists union and a local of the AFL Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. The ballot presented 
to employes in the lumberyard, sawmill, and warehouse 
of the Brodhead-Garret Company of Cuyahoga Heights, 
Ohio, called for the election of the Carpenters union or 
of the Firemen and Oilers, both of the AFL; and. at 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin, where the National Container 
Corporation of Wisconsin has a plant, employes of var- 
ious crafts, including carpenters, papermill millwrights, 
welders, machinists, electricians, painters, and others, were 
to choose between the Machinists union and a joint body 
representing two AFL Papermill Workers. 

Some of the appearances on the ballots represent, ob- 
viously, the current trend toward industrial unionism in 
the AFL. That is true of the Container Corporation 
ballot above. Even more notably it is true of an elec- 
tion announced for employes of the Tennessee Copper 
Company of Ducktown Basin, Tennessee, where ma- 
chinists, bricklayers, and electricians were to vote for their 
respective craft union or for the International Chemical 
Workers, AFL. But some of the contests seem to in- 
volve a claimed jurisdiction so remote from the area 
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suggested by the name of the union as to indicate a de- 
termination simply to expand membership. Thus, we 
find the Teamsters Union endeavoring to represent tobac- 
co workers, employes of a concern making wooden boxes, 
and workers in a candy factory. A less obvious explana- 
tion is called for at West Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
production and maintenance employes, including “mill- 
wrights, sweepers, shipping and receiving department em- 
ployes and electricians” are offered a choice between the 
Brewery Workers, CIO, and the Bakery Workers, AFL. 

More than fifty years ago the AFL tried to put an 
end to the more active forms of jurisdictional rivalry 
by the adoption of a stern rule forbidding the issuance 
of charters to more than one union in a single, defined, 
jurisdictional area. For a time this rule was reason- 
ably effective. Now, due both to vast technological 
changes with consequent breakdown of craft barriers, and 
the rise of the CIO with consequent rivalries, AFL unions 
seem, in some respects, to be reverting to the state of mild 
anarchy in interunion relations of the pre-1900 period. 
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THAT ORGANIZED LABOR WILL PLAY AN ACTIVE ROLE IN 
the 1952 political campaigns goes without saying. For 
the present, however, neither of the major federations is 
in a mood to state its position with unmistakable clarity. 
To be sure, neither AFL nor CIO is attempting to conceal 
its lack of enthusiasm for Senator Robert A. Taft as 
a presidential candidate. Beyond that, both are claiming 
to be staunchly nonpartisan—but not necessarily for the 
indefinite future. The newly launched AFL News-Re- 
porter welcomes General Eisenhower’s entrance into the 
race “because it will force a showdown in the Republican 
Party on the issue of isolationism vs. collective action by 
the free nations to preserve world peace.” We do not 
know “where Eisenhower stands on domestic issues” 
the editorial continues, “but it would be virtually impos- 
sible for him to be more reactionary than his chief op- 
ponent . . . Senator Robert A. Taft.” News-Reporter 
reminds us, however, that the political policy of the AFL 
is traditionally nonpartisan. Past performances “would 
indicate that the AFL will stay nonpartisan in 52. But 
it’s too early to make such decisions now. We won't 
know the presidential candidate until... July.” A similar 
hint emerged from the AFL’s Executive Council meeting 
in early February. A “Federation official” was quoted 
as saying “the policy of nonparticipation in presidential 
campaigns is not irrevocable.” 

The CIO has not been averse to definite political align- 
ments in the past. It supported Franklin Roosevelt in his 
campaigns, and worked for the election of President 
Truman in 1948. But more recently it also has verged 
toward a nonpartisan position. A recent issue of the 
CIO News suggests that “cultivators of the political soil” 
need not assume too readily that they have either the 
support or the opposition of the CIO. The purpose of 
the editorial was said to be “merely to call attention to a 
“pertinent paragraph” in a resolution on political action 
adopted by the last CIO convention: “CIO-PAC will 
continue to operate as a powerful independent force, 
not seeking to capture any political group and rejecting 
with all its power any attempt by any group to capture 
it.” However, says CIO News, “At the proper time and 


in the proper manner, the CIO will express the views 
of its members.” 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Education for Social Work | 


; nape OF HEALTHY CONTROVERSY 
wended its way through the for- 
mal discussions and corridor conversa- 
tions of the 500 social work educators 
who convened for the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work in New York City from 
January 30 to February 2. Representing 
nearly all of the fifty-seven member 
schools of the Association in the United 
States and Canada and many of the 
public and private agencies carrying con- 
tinual responsibility for training students 
in the practice of social work, these 
delegates’ daily business is with the 
double-headed supply-and-demand prob- 
lem heading the list of today’s social 
work dilemmas—how to keep upping 
the quantity and improving the quality 
of competent practitioners. The fact 
that the so-called “Hollis report,” a com- 
prehensive document which illuminates 
the issues involved in this complicated 
dilemma, was fresh off the press, greatly 
heightened the vigor of these delibera- 
tions. (See “Milestones in Social Work,” 
by Joseph P. Anderson, The Survey, 
November 1951.) 

“Social Work Education in the United 
States,” published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, and written by Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Alice L. Taylor, social work practi- 
tioner and educator and presently in 
the Federal Security Agency’s Bureau 
of Public Assistance, presents the find- 
ings of a study begun in 1948. It was 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
and conducted under the sponsorship 
of the National Council on Social Work 
Education, a group formed in 1946 to 
come to grips with fast growing prob- 
lems in the field. It discusses, in some 
400 pages, the major issues in social 
work education against the perspective 
of the past, present, and future of the 
profession itself. 

With the assistance of an advisory 
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committee and a seven member “study 
committee,” representing a cross section 
of social work interests, and under the 
chairmanship of Harriett M. Bartlett, 
professor of social economy at Simmons 
College School of Social Work, these 
authors made the study and proposed 
a series of broad recommendations 
which, in general, seem to have been 
received thankfully by a profession great- 
ly in need of some sense of coherent 
unity. Unlike many study recommenda- 
tions, these seem not to have been des- 
tined to gather dust. The Council had 
readied itself to, act quickly to organize 
into a single, integrated body responsible 
for all aspects-of social work education. 
Its structure allows for full participation 
of the four groups which the report 
describes as having the most stake in 
the future of the profession—educational 
institutions and schools, professional as- 
sociations, employing agencies, and the 
lay public. 


4 bee STUDY OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
by these experts appears to have led into 
a handful of questions which might 
occur to the greenest of social agency 
board members, and which, in any 
given group of social workers, would 
call forth as many answers as there 
were people: What do you educate peo- 
ple to do? What is social work? Can 
it be called a profession? Can social 
work be taught in college or must it 
be taught in graduate school? How do 
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you select the right people for social 
work training? How do you figure out 
the proper balance of theory and prac- 
tical experience? Some of these ques- 
tions are going to be answered only after 
further research and, according to Miss 
Bartlett, it is the profound hope of the 
Study Committee, which entered heart 
and soul into the whole study process 
and found it “greatly rewarding,” that 
the profession will take advantage of the 
spade work already done and go on to 
clear up these matters. 


lies EDUCATORS WERE ALMOST UNANI- 
mous in their approval of the broad 
scope on which the future of the profes- 
sion is envisaged in the report, and the 
principles underlying proposals aimed at 
producing the unity of purpose, com- 
petence of practice, and statesmanship 
which can help social work assume a 
more responsible role in our national 
life. 

In one of the major addresses, Grace 
Coyle of Western Reserve University’s 
School of Applied Social Science under- 
scored one of the report’s emphases 
when she told her audience that “it is 
essential that we recapture and expand 
concern for broad preventive measures 
characteristic of our past.” Reporting 
on one group of workshops, Wayne 
Vasey of the School of Social Work at 
the University of Iowa, said that dis- 
cussants had noted among social work- 
ers an awakened interest in public social 
policy, and reported a consensus that 
“social work was bred of the zeal for 
reform and it would be ironical if we 
shoved it to the periphery of our in- 
terests.” 

There appeared to be general relief, 
too, that the long standing issue of 
undergraduate vs. graduate training had 
at last been resolved by the report’s as- 
sumption that “education for professional 
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responsibility is a continuous process 
which begins in the undergraduate col- 
lege, is followed by study in a graduate 
professional school, and is continued 
after graduation through organized pro- 
fessional association with colleagues.” 

According to Ernest Harper, head of 
the department of social service, Michi- 
gan State College, and former president 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Social Administration, the specific 
proposals that all undergraduates be ex- 
posed to social welfare ideas in their 
liberal arts courses, with opportunities 
for prospective social workers to begin 
“concentrating” on the arts and sciences 
basic to professional practice in their 
junior year, will do much to “produce 
better informed citizens, and better pre- 
pared students for graduate work.” 
Realistically speaking, another educator 
pointed out to this reporter, since only 
20 percent of the 75,000 social workers 
now practicing in this country hold 
graduate degrees, it would seem that 
such measures might insure a higher 
level. of performance among the great 
majority of social workers as long as 
the shortage of trained workers con- 
tinues. 

On the other hand, the ideal standard 
adhered to by large numbers among 
the profession is affirmed by the report 
which stresses that professional educa- 
tion is graduate education. 


Sean WORK EDUCATORS CAN NEVER BE 
precisely sure of what they are preparing 
students for. (In one workshop when 
this question was asked, five quite dif- 
ferent answers were given in rapid suc- 
cession.) The report stresses, conse- 
quently, the need for a comprehensive 
and systematic analysis and evaluation 
of the wide range of social work func- 
tions and standards of competence. That 
this will be no small job is indicated 
by a listing compiled by a special com- 
mittee which shows 145 different kinds 
of jobs in the social work field today. 

Closer agreement exists when it comes 
to the question: What kind of student 
is most desirable to undertake training? 
Indeed, when social work lined up in a 
panel discussion one evening with repre- 
sentatives from schools of medicine, law, 
the ministry, and education, it was dis- 
covered that, for all these professions, the 
sought-for requirement, aside from aver- 
age intelligence, had to do with the 
emotionally balanced personality. 

A strong case for. such requirements 
in social work practice was advanced by 
Charlotte Towle of the University of 
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Chicago’s School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration. “Social work exists be- 
cause of both conscience and fear in 
society,” she told conferees, and thus the 
social worker must be equipped, not 
only to help people constructively, but 
to deal sensibly and helpfully with so- 
ciety’s “mixed reactions of sympathy and 
resentment.” 


WY sir THIS HIGHLY DESIRABLE STUDENT 
requires of the graduate school to be- 
come an all-round credit to the profes- 
sion is a perennially debated question 
about which the report, of course, had 
something to say. 

While acknowledging that “casework 
is the matrix out of which most social 


work principles, content, and process 
have emerged,” it urges that the insights 
from that body of knowledge be more 
broadly available throughout social work 
training. Unease in some quarters, noted 
in interviews with delegates and in their 
discussions, that this might mean water- 
ing down a unique feature of social 
work training has been expressed by 
Gordon Hamilton, writing in a recent 
issue of Social Casework: “But in build- 
ing a stronger base and in moving out 
into a wider range of responsibilities, 
social work must not lose its most 
precious insights gained from disciplined 
and controlled methods of helping hu- 
man beings.” 

There appears to be general agreement 
at the moment that all hands in the 
social work education field are working 
toward a curriculum which, as a state- 
ment of the AASSW puts its, “is de- 
signed to impart a substantial body of 
professional knowledge and skill, to com- 
municate an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the nature and methods of social 
work practice, and to insure a beginning 
competence for the performance of so- 
cial work functions.” But it is not the 
goal but the way of reaching it which 
brings difference of opinion. 

The report’s proposals about the 
amount and kind of practical experience 
as well as the proper balance between 
opportunities for intellectual and emo- 
tional learning seem to have aroused the 
most controversy among both educa- 
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tors and practitioners. Urging that the 
balance between theory and practice be 
restudied, the report suggests that stu- 
dents have broader field work experience 
—perhaps through a variety of shorter 
placements; and that schools and agen- 
cies work together to wipe out the last 
vestiges of the “apprenticeship” type of 
placement in favor of a more profes- 
sional experience, as well as to integrate 
more closely the learnings of the class- 
room and those of the field work ex- 
perience. 

Helen R. Wright of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago’s School of Social 
Service Administration and president of 
AASSW told this reporter that the re- 
port had done well in “identifying the 
problems and weaknesses of the present 
program,” but that many of the specific 
proposals about methods of teaching and 
re-planning field work’s place in the cur- 
riculum were “more harmful than help- 
ful.” Some people seemed to object 
most strenuously to such ideas as cur- 
tailing the amount of field experience, 
or giving the student a series of “stac- 
cato” placements. One workshop pro- 
tested that “even two years is a short 
time’ for the necessary practical experi- 
ence. A conferee commented on the 
report's “lack of understanding of the 
nature and value of careful, close super- 
vision” which would be lost in a variety 
of short placements. 

Others seemed more concerned with 
the possibility that opportunities for emo- 
tional growth of the student might be 
threatened by some of the report’s sug- 
gestions. One educator put it that the 
report “greatly overemphasized the 
value of learning by observation and in- 
tellect and vastly underemphasized the 
urgent necessity to learn by emotional 
experience.” 


Ox PARTICULARLY INTERESTING TREND 
discussed in the book and reflected in 
these meetings concerns specialization 
within the field. In the past two decades 
there has grown up a “specialization 
psychology,” both as to setting (medical, 
psychiatric, family, and children’s) and 
process (casework, group work, and so 
on), which has threatened to compart- 
mentalize the social work field to a dis- 
astrous point. The report points out 
that “essential functions do not change 
with a change in setting,” and one felt 
these delegates were groping their way 
toward affirming an idea brought out in 
Miss Towle’s paper. She pointed out 
that not only did social work now have 
a common body of knowledge and 
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& principles of practice used by so- 
cial workers in all kinds of agencies, but 
that “there is mounting evidence that 
the major processes also have basic 
knowledge, understanding, and skill in 
common.” 

_ The growth of social work in this 
country has been a haphazard affair. 
Nearly all aspects of it have developed 
under pressure of need. Taking a look 
at the whole field today is like seeing 
one of our older cities from the air, with 
its crazy hodge-podge of criss-crossing 
Streets, its remarkable contrasts of the 
old and the new crowded together. Like 
our modern engineers who have tried to 
re-plan cities to take care of traffic and 
to increase usefulness and convenience 
of the city for its dwellers, responsible 
folks in the profession have for some 
time worked at the problem of bringing 
about a kind of sensible unity without re- 
stricting freedom for further growth. 
Most of the educators interviewed dur- 
ing these sessions seemed to feel that 
this study of social work education had 
succeeded in producing, if not a blue- 
print for this undertaking, at least the 
bench marks from which the profession 
might make its own blueprint. 


—Mtss Robinson, a former staff mem- 
ber of The Survey fs a free lance writer 
specializing in social welfare. 


California Study 
of Medical Care 


I: A STUDY STRIKINGLY SIMILAR TO THE 
one recently made by the Henry Street 
Settlement in New York City (see 
“When Sickness Strikes the Family,” by 
Helen Hall, The Survey, January 1952), 
the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of Calli- 
fornia, has arrived at an identical con- 
clusion: that voluntary health insurance 
fails to protect the people most in need 
of protection. Emily H. Huntington, 
chairman of the Heller Committee pre- 
pared the report under the title, “Cost 
of Medical Care.” She concludes: “The 
only way that real protection can be 
accomplished is through a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance.” 

There were 553 families in the New 
York study, 455 in California, all of 
them families of wage-earners, those in 
California limited to grocery clerks, milk 
wagon drivers, and painters in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Three fourths of 
the New York families and all of the 


California families earned annual in- 
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comes of between $3,000 and $4,000. 
And in both groups the proportion carry- 
ing voluntary prepayment plans of some 
sort was well above the average for the 
country as a whole, the number in the 
western group running about 12 percent 
higher than in the eastern group. 

Using the classification system of the 
World Health Organization, Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s research staff listed thirty cate- 
gories of illnesses. The average expendi- 
ture per family for the year studied, 
1947-48, for health care was $240 or 6 
percent of total income. “But illness 
does not occur in accordance with statis- 
tical averages.” As in all previous studies, 
wide variations were found. The 51 
families whose medical bills were $500 
or more spent over 35 percent of the 
aggregate bill for the entire group. 

Although 1,612 illnesses— of varying 
severity—had occurred among the 1,504 
persons in the California families, only 
122 persons had received any care 
through prepayment plans, and_ there 
were but 12 illnesses for which all costs 
were covered. Nevertheless, in 273 or 
60 percent of the families one or more 
members belonged to such plans. About 
two thirds of the memberships were for 
hospitalization only, and_ illnesses not 
eligible because not hospitalized ac- 
counted for most of the failures to ob- 
tain benefits. Only 15 percent of the 
memberships included care by physician 
in office or home as well as hospital. 
The total medical and dental bill for the 
455 families was $135,000, higher than 
in any previous study. 

Because it is impossible to predict 
whether the bill per family will in any 
given year be “zero or in the thousands,” 
Dr. Huntington rules out the oft-given 
advice to budget in advance. She then 
asks the question: Can we expand 
present voluntary plans “so as to protect 
at least that portion of the population 
who beyond any reasonable doubt need 
protection?” Her answer is “no.” 
Present voluntary plans are largely 
limited to city people employed in com- 
merce and industry. Most of them are 
further limited to groups of employes. 


Most are for hospitalization only. Prac- 
tically none “meets the real purpose of 
health insurance, which is to provide 
security: against unpredictable medical 
expenses of illness, both hospitalized and 


unhospitalized.” And even if these 
plans were expanded, says Dr. Hunting- 
ton, voluntary insurance would still be 
too expensive for families with incomes 
below $5,000—that is, 80 percent of the 
United States’ population. 

The California report agrees with the 
New York report that “voluntary health 
insurance has been tried and found want- 
ing and that it is not likely in the future 
to protect those who need it most.” 
Health insurance, says Dr. Huntington, 
will work only if the cost is spread over 
a large proportion of our population, 
good and bad risks alike, all of whom 
must continue their membership in the 
plan, as provided in the pending national 
health bill. ANNE Ro ter IssLeR 
San Francisco 


The Social Needs 
of the Aging 


Dee THE 1930’s AND 1940's ATTEN- 
tion focused on the problem of pro- 
viding income for the aged. Today the 
tide has turned; current literature focuses 
attention on keeping aged people in jobs 
and maintaining their physical and psy- 
chological health. A minimum of atten- 
tion is paid to the aged person’s need for 
income. This is the emphasis in the 
January 1952 issue of The Annals—by- 
monthly publication’ of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 


—a special number edited by Clark Tib- 
bitts, entitled “Social Contribution of the 
Aging.” 

In reviewing the “needs” of the aged, 
The Annals says not a word about eco- 
nomic needs. It concentrates, and stimu- 
latingly, on the social, physiological, and 
psychological needs “and capacities of 
aging people.’ The contributors on 
these topics conclude that, by and large, 
the aged are capable of working. Hence, 
this volume presents the views of several 
writers on the question: Should there be 
a fixed retirement age? No conclusive 
answer emerges; but significantly the 
question is raised, as it is being raised 
elsewhere more and more frequently. 

Four contributors write about the con- 
tributions of the aged to the cultural life 
of the community. Eight others pic- 
ture current thinking on how the aged 
can be aided by earning their way. They 
discuss pragmatically educating the aged, 
“keeping older workers fit,” housing the 
aged, and finding jobs. Finally, one con- 
tributor, Wilbur Cohen, discusses the old 
theme of providing income for those 
who cannot maintain themselves. 

Hopefully we can look forward to in- 
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creasing employment among the aged, 
even as we know there will be more 
aged. It is essential that their health, 
housing, and employment needs be given 
more attention than heretofore. But as 
yet, much of our thinking and writing 
as to social and cultural parts the aged 
will play in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century is sheer speculation and 
wishful thinking. Such speculation is 
not to be discouraged. But as yet it 
cannot be relied upon for any very help- 
ful guides to social policy. 

Arlington, Virginia Joun J. Corson 


Two Children, 
Church, and State 


vAN HIGH COURT DECISION, EXPECTED 
soon, will have a critical bearing 
on the lives and happiness of two little 
girls in New York and of other neg- 
lected children wherever they may be. 
For it will determine whether a religi- 
ous affiliation can be the sole factor of 
consideration in the legal change of a 
child’s custody. The little girls are 
Diane and Linda Southern, sisters aged 
eight and seven, who were torn from 
the only happy home they had ever 
known among the far too many in their 
short span of experience, when it was 
discovered that their mother had lied 
about her religious affiliation in placing 
them with foster parents before desert- 
ing them completely. 

Protestant, Catholic, and Jew have 
all had a part in Diane and Linda’s 
lives, but the religion they knew and 
recognized as their own was the one 
they learned from the Orthodox Jewish 
woman into whose care their mother 
put them and also from the couple who 
stood ready to adopt them when the 
mother turned up after three years of 
unexplained absence and tried to get 
them back. Deserted by their Protestant 
father and by their mother, a non- 
practicing Catholic (she has been twice 
divorced), they knew nothing until then 
of their own Catholic baptism; nor did 
the Free Synagogue Adoption Com- 
mittee, a Jewish adoption agency in 
New York, which had found the adop- 
tive parents for them; nor the New 
York Children’s Court which had de- 
clared them abandoned by their own 
parents and had committed them to the 
agency’s custody. 

The mother used religious affiliation 
as the legal wedge in her plea to the 
Children’s Court for their return, prof- 
fering proof of their baptism but no 
explanation of her previous statement 
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that they were Jewish. The Court, find- 
ing that the children had achieved “hap- 
piness, love, and security” for the first 
time in their lives with their adoptive 
parents, that they had ‘no recollection 
of any but the Jewish religion, and that 
their own mother was “unfit to have 
their custody or control,” ruled that the 
children should remain with their adop- 
tive parents. But on the mother’s appeal 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York ordered the transfer 
of the children to the Catholic Home 
Bureau for Dependent Children, which 
had entered the case as amicus curiae. 
The order did not question the neglect 
finding of the Children’s Court but ac- 
cepted the argument of the Catholic 
Home Bureau that under the law, proof 
of baptism compelled removal of the 
children from the Jewish home regard- 
less of other circumstances. 

Refused permission by the Appellate 
Division to carry the case to the New 
York Court of Appeals, the Free Syna- 
gogue Adoption Committee has asked 
this highest of New York’s courts for 
a ruling on jurisdiction. It has also 
asked for a review by the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the grounds that the Appellate 
Division’s order violates the constitu- 
tional guarantee of separation of church 
and state in giving legal sanction to 
a religious rite by allowing it to super- 
sede all evidence of welfare in deter- 
mining the custody of the child. 


Silence Too 


Can Be Fraud 


Slice PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF ALTRUIS- 
tic purpose has, in the past, usually 
determined the fine line between ques- 
tionable fund-raising practices and actual 
fraud, but two professional promoters, 
Joseph L. Brandt and Sidney Greenberg, 
now in prison, can testify that proof of 
good works is no longer a protection for 
money-raisers. Former promoters of the 
Cancer Welfare Fund, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, they represent 
the first convictions ever obtained on 
grounds of fund-raising methods for an 
organization that actually had a going, 
if barely visible, program. The trouble 
came over the tiny fraction of the money 
raised from public solicitation that actu- 
ally found its way to the program, and 
the large percentage that was plowed 
back into further fund-raising. This, 
argued the federal district attorney, 
prosecuting under the Mail Frauds Act, 
showed intent to mislead the giving pub- 
lic who had the right to expect that at 


4 am 


least the major portion of their gift 
dollar would go, as the organization’s 
publicity implied, to cancer treatment. 

The set-up looked good to unwary 
contributors. The list of national spon- 
sors on the letterhead was impressive, in- 
cluding the names of five state gover- 
nors, three famous authors, heads of in- 
dustry, labor leaders, churchmen, and 
popular representatives from the enter- 
tainment world. The purpose of the 
Fund, according to one of its appeals, 
was to help “defray the costs of medi- 
cal treatment, nursing, convalescence, 
and economic needs of cancer patients.” 

The organization, with offices in the © 
Empire State Building, and a staff in- 
cluding a professional social worker, was 
doing just that—for a few people. Of 
the $140,000 it took in during 1949- 
1950, the first and only year of its opera- 
tion, $200 went to medical fees, and a 
sum of $6,700 was transferred to a social 
service account—the only items in its 
books, with the exception of salaries, 
that had any service connection. The 
bulk of the $30,000 salary item went to 
executive and campaign staff, while the 
rest of the $163,000 disbursed went for 
fund-raising and other overhead. The 
gap between income and expenditures 
was made up by loans. Obviously no- 
body profited. 

When the organization closed, on a 
court order, in the fall of 1950, its only 
assent against $75,000 of debt was the ex- ' 
pected return from some 12,000 dollar 
bills mailed out as a come-on to poten- 
tial contributors, from which, the 
agency's executives said, they hoped that 
they would get $20,000. The organiza- 
tion had already received a gross return 
of $28,000 by mailing out 10,000 dollar 
bills with a request for a contribution, 
but had used it all for additional mail- 
ings. The director explained this pyra- 
miding process as an effort-to build up 
a list of contributors who in another year 
could be counted on to come through in 
a repeat, and hence, less expensive mail- 
ing. Unfortunately for him and his col- 
league, this explanation was made pub- 
licly only after the district attorney be- 
came interested, and never in the fund- 
raising literature. That told, in the 
present tense, only about an extensive 
service to cancer victims and to their 
families. It made no mention of the 
fact that at one time 50 percent of every 
gift dollar was already promised as pay- 
ment to a printing company to which 
the organization was indebted. 

Honors for protecting the public 
against further unfruitful giving in this 
instance should go in four directions: to 
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Walter Winchell, whose interest in the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund prompted 
him to warn his followers about the 
questionable nature of this new rival in 
the field; to the National Information 
Bureau, an agency to advise contribu- 
tors on standards of national organiza- 
tions soliciting support, which made in- 
quiries into the Fund’s structure and 
services and alerted its letterhead trus- 
tees, many of whom resigned; to the 
U. S. Postal Authorities, who collected 
the evidence of fraudulent use of the 
mails; and to the federal district attor- 
ney, who proved charges of illegality to 
a jury of twelve people. 

The prosecution established a prece- 
dent by obtaining a conviction on 
grounds of intent to mislead. Paul 
Reed, executive director of the National 
Information Bureau, points out that this 
kind of dishonesty—which gives a dis- 
torted rather than a completely false pic- 
ture—is not confined to the unscrupulous 
who are trying to establish a soft berth 
for themselves by preying upon the pub- 
- lic’s emotions and generosity but, un- 
fortunately, is also present in the fund- 
raising appeals of some otherwise reput- 
able but badly administered social agen- 
cies. Before making a fund-raising ap- 
peal, any philanthropic organization 
whose budget has become top heavy with 
overhead, would do well to consider the 
words of U. S. District Judge Samuel 
H. Kaufman in his charge to the jury: 
“Fraud may consist in silence.” 


German Interns 
on Exchange 


yay NEW KIND OF MEDICAL CONFERENCE 
was held recently in that place of 
so many conferences, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The participants were twenty- 
eight young German physicians now 
spending twelve-month internships in 
typical community hospitals in New 
Jersey, American physicians from the 
area, and a group of outstanding Ameri- 
can leaders from many fields. Instead 
of the scientific papers and clinical dis- 
cussions of the usual medical meetings, 
this was a “Forum on the Dynamics of 
Democracy,” in which Americans pre- 
sented various facets of democracy in 
action, and discussed with the young 
Germans their experience in the United 
States. 

The story of the forum really begins 
with a visit: to German medical schools 
last spring by Dr. Hilton S. Read of 
Atlantic City as a consultant to the of- 
fice of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
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Germany. On their return from abroad, 
Dr. and Mrs. Read decided that people 
in this country need to talk less and do 
more to increase international under- 
standing, and particularly to strengthen 
democratic principles and practices. To 
this end, Dr. Read worked out the plan 
of an intern exchange and, after con- 
sultation with hospital authorities, the 
State Department, and the medical 
schools of nine German universities, he 
took the lead in setting up a private 
agency to administer the program. 

The first group of exchangees arrived 
in the early fall, each approved by the 
dean of his medical school or the rector 
of his university and cleared by HICOG, 
and each guaranteed an important posi- 
tion on the hospital or teaching staff of 
his school on his return. The hospitals 
to which the young doctors are assigned 
pay them the regular intern stipends, 
from which the cost of passage has been 
deducted. Since this leaves each ex- 
changee only about a dollar a day, the 
stipend has been supplemented by va- 
rious individuals and groups. 

Among the speakers and their topics 
at the Forum were: “An Experiment in 
Freedom,” by Joseph H. Willits of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; “Medicine’s Re- 
sponsibility in a Democracy,” by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk of the College of 
Medicine, New York University; “Civil 
Rights in American Law,” by Judge Wil- 
liam H. Hastie of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals; “America—from External to 
Internal Frontiers,’ by Patrick M. Malin, 
American Civil Liberties Union; “Col- 
lective Bargaining and Industrial Self- 
Government,” by George W. Taylor, 
professor of industry at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The only speaker who dealt with con- 
ditions in Germany was Judge Louis E. 
Levinthal of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Philadelphia, who was adviser on 
Jewish Affairs on the staff of General 
Clay. Deploring the present rise of a 
new Nazi party in Germany, Judge 
Levinthal warned that “the real danger 
to the future of Gerinany lies in the 
apathy of millions of men and women 
in that country, in their failure to recog- 
nize that they dare not content them- 
selves with lip service to the principles 
of democracy, but that they must ac- 
tively, energetically translate into reality 
the ideas of human brotherhood, of 
justice, and of righteousness which are 
the basic premises of any genuine poli- 
tical and social democracy.” 

The German intern exchange program 
is a heartening example of what might 


be done by many Americans in their re- 
spective fields to further the international 
understanding and the practice of 
democracy, on which so much depends. 


A Tribute to 


a Pioneer 


MONG THE NOMINATIONS RECEIVED 

for this year’s Survey Award was 
one which could not be accepted because 
of its posthumous nature. The editors 
of the Survey, however, agree with the 
nominator that the whole field of social 
work owes a tribute and an unpayable 


debt of gratitude to the nominee, Agnes. 


Van Driel, who died last fall after thirty- 
five years of effort to improve the 
standards of practice in social work. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen of those years, when 
she was chief of the Division of Techni- 
cal Training, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Federal Security Agency, she made 
a unique and significant contribution 
to the whole country—and especially to 


the public assistance recipient—by devis-’ 


ing ways of improving the quality of 
service provided in public agencies 
through on-the-job supervision, special 
institutes, and educational leave. Her 
statement on staff development, first 
issued for formal distribution to the 
states in 1939, contained the kernel of 
her philosophy on training—that learn- 
ing must be a continuous process on all 
staff levels, with efficient operation of the 
agency and fulfillment of its purpose 
as its constant goal and inward growth 
of individual staff members as a related 
necessity. ; 

Her contribution in recent years has 
taken on international significance as 
more and more nations have turned to 
this country for technical aid in building 
up training programs for their social 
service personnel. 

To the layman, Miss Van Driel’s con- 
tribution to social work might seem 
technical and undramatic. But those 
who worked with her in her efforts to 
find ways to stimulate the seeds at hand 
to grow to meet the pressing needs of 
the job to be done knew that it took 
imagination, courage, and foresight to 
devise a training method applicable to 
all states that was at once ideal in its 
ultimate goal and practical in its ap- 
proach. Asa person she is deeply missed 
by her associates and friends. As a 
contributor to social work thinking and 
practice, she lives on in staff develop- 
ment programs and improved service in 
public welfare departments throughout 
the land. 
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LETTERS and LIFE ~~ 


The End of Starvation! 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josue de Castro. Little, Brown, $4.50 


a pie MAGNIFICENTLY ANGRY BOOK Is 
an accounting to the stockholders 
of management’s stewardship of the food 
resources of the earth. 

The stockholders are mankind—all 
of us—and management is the govern- 
ments of the great powers—England, 
France, Spain, and lately the USA. This 
accounting rightly consists of both debits 
and credits, but management’s record of 
errors as judged by hindsight is so stag- 
gering as recounted in Dr. de Castro’s 
book that one wonders how mankind 
has survived thus far! He leaves us, 
however, with a hope that mankind can 
have a better life—the end of human 
starvation by 1960 if our present scien- 
tific and technical information is used in- 
telligently by the social and _ political 
scientists. 

The results of management’s policies 
have led to human starvation, to pov- 
erty and distress for two thirds of the 
world’s people. This reviewer is not 
qualified to judge either Dr. de Castro’s 
economics or his theories of population 
growth. I suspect however that our pro- 
fessional economists and population spe- 
cialists will divide about equally between 
such adjectives as naive, amateurish, 
astute, brilliant, and well considered. But 
nowhere have I read such an impressive 
exposition of the effects of hunger on 
man; never encountered cold scientific 
facts warmed by such passion; and at 
no time—up to now—have I found lay- 
ing down a scientific book so difficult. 

This book deals not only with total 
hunger, which is called starvation, but 
also with the much more common and 
more numerically lethal “hidden” 
hunger which, for lack of certain in- 
dispensable nutritive elements condemns 
whole population groups slowly to die 
of hunger although they eat every day. 
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NORMAN JOLLIFFE, M.D. 


His descriptions of classic nutritional dis- 
eases are masterful. For example, in de- 
scribing the plague of beriberi which 
brought to an end Brazil’s rubber cul- 
tivation one reads: 


“As rubber rose to represent for a 
time 28 percent of Brazil’s total ex- 
ports, a great flood of immigrants was 
attracted to the Amazon, They came in 
waves, adventurous spirits attracted by 
the mirage of sudden wealth, seeking the 
‘black gold, the priceless latex that 
spurted like blood from gashed rubber 
trees throughout the Amazon Valley. The 
virgin forest made these pioneers, who 
tried to snatch this wealth from the 
breast of the tropical jungle, pay dearly 
for their daring. And her favorite 
vengeance was beriberi. 

“A majority of the hard frontiersmen 
who took part in the rubber rush were 
struck down by the terrible disease. Most 
of them came from the arid lands of the 
Brazilian northeast and were dazzled by 
the abundance of water in the Amazon 
region. They usually arrived in good 
health and full of enthusiasm. They 
plunged into the jungle along the rub- 
ber trails. They bled their trees and 
collected the precious milk. They 
smoked their rubber. They sold the 
product for a fabulous price. And then, 
just when victory seemed assured, they 
began to feel the ground falter beneath 
their feet. Their legs grew weak and 
lifeless, and a drowsiness crept upward 
from their feet and into their vitals. A 
constriction in the chest seized them 
like a mighty claw. It was beriberi com- 
ing on, taking possession of their bodies, 
gnawing at their nerves, and putting an 
end to vitality. The woodsman who had 
traveled hundreds of miles on foot, who 
had come like a conqueror, overcoming 
all obstacles, along interminable trails, 
rivers and inlets, was powerless against 
the terrible onslaught of beriberi. Then 
came the swelling, the terrible dropsy: 
the skin of his arms and legs stretched 
tight and shiny, oozing lymph. Or his 


body dried up, the muscles wasted and 
the flesh melted magically away as 
though the disease were eating him alive. 

“No statistics are available to give the 
precise number of victims. We do not 
know exactly how many were left as piti- 
ful remains sunk in the swamps of the 
Amazon, or how many came back dis- 
abled, carried down the river in litters 
to gentler lands and milder climates, 
where they might get over their beriberi 
and forget as best they could their ill- 
starred dreams of wealth. But from the 
chronicles of the period, one concludes 
that at least one half of the migratory 
population of the Amazon fell victim to 
this dietary deficiency.” 


Similarly, one reads lucid, gripping 
descriptions of hunger, both total and 
hidden, on every continent, one by one, 
the Americas, Asia, Africa, Europe — 
everywhere, except in the Soviet Union. 
But for compelling reasons a study of 
hunger in the Soviet Union could not be 
included. As explained by Dr. de Cas- 
tro, he does not have enough informa- 
tive data to make an up-to-date analysis 
in the same objec- 
tive manner as was 
done in the other 
areas. I am sure 
that Dr. de Castro 
must have been 
mindful that totali- 
tarian powers now 
in conflict with our 
philosophy will find 
much material to quote in order to point 
up our weaknesses. Still, democracies 
such as ours can benefit from criticism of 
our past and our present in order that 
we may know some of our mistakes and 
how best to avoid them in the future. 

The crucial point in this book is the 
argument that overpopulation does not 
cause starvation but that starvation is 
the cause of overpopulation. Of course, 
this theory is at direct variance with 
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what he labels the “neo-Malthusian 
scarcecrow” which states that mankind 
is starving and is condemned eventually 
to perish from universal famine because 
of its inadequately controlled birth rate. 
According to Dr. de Castro, they blame 
hunger on the hungry. To them a 
famished population are criminals to 
raise the demographic pressure of the 
world by their delirium of reproduction. 
In the author’s words: 


“These criminals are guilty of the 
crime of hunger, for in the final analysis 
the neo-Malthusian theory is one of the 
born starveling, who starves because he 
is born to starve, just as the criminal, jn 
the old Lombrosian theory, kills and 
robs because he is born to do so. Like 
born criminals, the starving deserve an 
exemplary punishment, and so they are 
condemned to extermination, either by 
individual starvation or by controlling 
reproduction until the born-to-starve dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. They 
are guilty of the masochistic crime of 
inventing hunger and suffering it.” 


In support of his own viewpoint de 
Castro marshalls much evidence: 


“In its sexual effects, chronic hunger, 
whether specific or latent, operates- quite 
differently from acute starvation. Star- 
vation is known to diminish libido; 
groups of people subjected to persistent 
malnutrition, on the other hand, appear 
to be sexually stimulated. They show 
a definite increase in fertility over the 
less badly fed. This intensification of 
the reproductive capacities in chronical- 
ly starved people develops through a 
complex process involving both physi- 
ological and psychological factors. 

“The psychological effect of chronic 
hunger is to make sex important enough 
to compensate emotionally for the 
shrunken nutritional appetite. Under 
normal conditions, it is universally 
agreed, the instincts toward reproduc- 
tion and nutrition compete with each 
other, and when one retreats, the other 
advances. When chronic hunger, then, 
particularly hunger for proteins and cer- 
tain vitamins, produces chronic lack of 
appetite and loss of interest in food, 
the sexual instinct becomes dominant. 
The chronic starveling, whose appetite 
for food is dulled and easily satisfied, 
turns his attention away from his weak- 
ened nutritional instincts. The biological- 
ly important and psychologically satis- 
factory activity which presents itself is 
sexual. Thus one primary need is em- 
phasized to compensate for the diminu- 
tion of the other. 

“The exaggerated sensuality of some 
societies or social classes who live in the 
state of chronic undernourishment 1s ex- 
plained by this mechanism of compensa- 
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THE CHICAGO PLAN 


The Needs of Older People - A Plan for Meeting Them 


Prepared by the Committee for the Aged of the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago. Project Director, Elizabeth Breckinridge; 
foreword by Ernest W. Burgess, Professor Emeritus of Sociology, 


This book looks at the twin problems of the older membe i i 

r ) rs of our society; first, our present 
enormous wastage of their social worth, experience, and skills; seeenit the mice we 
inflict as we deny them their full place in society. 


It examines educational remedies for our crippling misconceptions of old age. 


It examines the services offered to older people and shows how they can be adjusted to 
operate in ways at once more effective, less expensive, and more humane, It recommends 


This book is an essential tool for community organizations, local government bodies, social 
service agencies, medical, counseling and recreation services. 


Clark Tibbitts, Chairman, Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
Y a thoroughgoing and lucid account of the Chicago experiment in 
creating an environment in which older people may continue to develop ‘as full-fledged 


Wayne McMillen, Professor, School of Social Service Administration, Specialist in Community 
Organization, University of Chicago: ‘‘This book will interest those concerned to understand 
the processes of communty organization, for it shows how one community. having identified 
a major social problem, undertook to focus public interest upon its solution.” 


Lyman S. Ford, Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., New York: ‘‘The Project 
for the Aged has been watched by hundreds of local health and welfare planning bodies 
interested in the problem of community planning for the aged, Community welfare council 
leaders will welcome the publication of this report.’ 


Rey. Msgr. John J. McClafferty, Dean, National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, 
D.C.: *‘The book should be given at this time, an important place in the growing library 
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tion. Their high fertility index, how- 


ever, is also due to an important 


physiological aspect of hunger. 

“Cattle raisers have long known that 
animals which get too fat may become 
sterile, and that reduced rations will 
re-establish fertility. This empirical evi- 
dence has caused no great stir in scienti- 
fic circles. But there are today experi- 
mental data and systematic observations 
which explain the correlation between 
food and fertility. They make clear the 
way in which partial nutritional de- 
ficiencies work to accelerate the multi- 


plication of a species.” 


He then goes on after reviewing the 
experimental data on the effects of die- 
tary protein on fertility: 


“These figures clearly suggest that 
in proportion as the diet increases in 
protein content, reproductive capacity 
drops. It is also true, however, that 
the larger protein rations bring about 
a better resistance to disease in the young 
and an increase in the percentage of 
those that survive. It appears, then, that 
with a percentage of proteins high 
enough to guarantee a good survival 
index among the offspring, the number 
of these offspring falls off; and that 


when diets are inadequate in protein, 
nature multiplies the number of off- 
spring so as to guarantee the continua- 
tion of the species. 

“With the human species, the case 
is the same. The groups with highest 
fertility are those who have the lowest 
percentage of complete proteins, animal 
proteins, in their regular diets. The 
highest birth rates in the world are 
registered by certain peoples of the Far 
East, Africa, and Latin America, where 
the proportion of animal products in 
the habitual rations does not reach 5 
percent of the total food consumed. In 
contrast to this, the lowest birth rates 
exist among the peoples of Western 
Europe, the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand, where the proportion of 
foods of animal origin in the ration 
reaches, respectively, 17 percent (West- 
ern Europe); 25 percent (United States) ; 
and 36 percent (Australia and New 


Zealand ).” 


Whether or not one accepts Dr. de 
Castro’s explanation of how a dietary 
sufhiciency lowers the birth rate, the fact 
remains that the countries with high 
birth rates are all tropical or subtropical 
countries, whose geographic and_ eco- 
nomic conditions are ill adapted to 
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Wanted: 


a mpi kind 
ut Crusader 


PLO help fight 
the strongest foe in 
the world —cancer. 


Who is he? He ts any generous 
person gwing freely to the Amer- 
wcan Cancer Socvety’s Cancer 
Crusade. 


He believes that the light in 

the ‘lab’? must not be extin- 

guished . . . that his fellows 
must learn to recognize the 
symptoms of cancer and the 

need for early diagnosis .. . 

that more doctors, nurses and 

research scientists must be 
trained. 

A victory against cancer now 
may mean protection for you 
later. Won’t you help us by 
giving freely—giving gener- 
ously—giving now? Mail your 
contribution to ‘Cancer”’ care 
of your local post office. 


Help us fight your battle 
Give to the 
Cancer Crusade of the 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


either the production or the consump- 
tion of proteins of animal origin. The 
predominantly vegetable diet of these 


countries is certainly one of the decisive . 


factors in their fertility. If one compares 
the birth rate with the consumption of 
animal proteins throughout the world, 
one finds a frank correlation between 
the two factors, the fertility going down 
as the consumption of such proteins 
rises. 

Dr. de Castro’s solution is, of course, 
food—and more of it protein foods— 
and its equitable distribution. Just how 
he would do this is explained in the 
last two chapters, “The Advance Against 
Hunger” and “The Geography of 
Abundance.” It all is possible by 1960, 
but no one, let alone the author, ex- 
pects it. 


—Dr. Jolliffe 1s director of the Bureau 
of Nutrition, Department of Health, 
New York City. 


Current Reading 


INTERRACIAL HOUSING: A Psycho- 
logical Evaluation of a Social Experi- 
ment, by Morton Deutsch and Mary 
Evans Collins. University of Minnesota 
Press. $3 


HIS STUDY SHOULD BREAK THE “Katy- 
did-Katy-didn’t” monotony of the 


-controversy about interracial housing. 


Until very recently the irritating repe- 
tition of “it will work, it won’t work” 
has not been altered by the fact that it 
does work. This is an example of re- 
search wherein the social scientist also 
creates and maintains an awareness of 
the social implications of his fact-finding. 

The volume is part of a program of 
studies in intergroup relations being con- 
ducted by the staff of the Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, New York 
University. The focus of this program 
is the problem of predicting and con- 
trolling the relations conse- 
quences of social. contact between per- 
sons from different racial and cultural 
groups. 


human 


“This becomes of increasing 
social importance as legal and judicial 
action against segregation . . . brings to- 
gether, involuntarily, great numbers of 
people who otherwise 


avoided such association.” 


would have 

In deciding to compare the effects 
upon attitude, of living in an integrated 
pattern of occupancy as against living in 
a_bi-racial, segregated pattern, every ef- 
fort was made to select projects in which 
every other factor except the occupancy 


..€ - eae 5 


SS 


\ 


pattern was undifferentiated. These au- 
thors can state frankly the slant of their 
interest without in any way causing the 
reader to doubt the integrity of their 
study or the validity of their findings. 
Their frankness creates a cordial rela- 
tionship between authors and reader 
that certainly helps the uninformed to 
understand the book and its meaning. 
Even though the numbers of inter- 
views were relatively small, the conclu- 
sions are quite conyincing. With some 
forthright exceptions, the great prepon- 
derance of evidence is on the side of in- 
tegration. Not only did such occupancy 
increase friendliness between members 
of different racial groups, but it increased 
friendliness and neighborliness between 


: 
o 
‘ 


members of the same group. Thus white 


people who had lived in integrated proj- 
ects not only knew and liked more 
Negroes than did the housewives in the 


segregated projects studied, but they also — 


knew and liked more white neighbors in 
their own projects than did the white 
people in segregated projects. 

The consideration of the three groups 
involved—Housing Authority, manage- 
ment, and tenants—and the relationship 
of project residents to general community 
are thoughtfully pursued. The chapter 
on “The Nature of Prejudice” is care- 
fully written and documented. The 
triumph, of course, is the statement from 
the executive director of the Housing 
Authority of Newark reporting the Au- 
thority’s change of policy after this 
study was completed. 

Martua Ross LeicH 
Secretary, Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council, New York City 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER ATTACK, 
by Henry Steele Commager, Robert K. 
Carr, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Walter 
Gellhorn, Curtis Bok, and James P. Bax- 
ter. Foreword by Clair Wilcox. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50 


i Oak Liserties UNpeR ATTACK” Is 
a collection of lectures given re- 
cently at Swarthmore College by. six 
intelligent men who did not feel con- 
strained to start their talks in defense of 
freedom with the usual insipid introduc- 
tion, “I am not a Communist, but... ” 
Instead, each presented in forthright 
and reasoned language the pervasive 
danger stalking our democracy in the 
form of “100 percent patriotism.” 
Henry Steele Commager’s philosophi- 
cal critique of the fundamental value of 
freedom and Walter Gellhorn’s appraisal 
of the effect of “loyalty” investigations 
on scientific advancement are perhaps 
the most rewarding of the chapters. 
Professor Chafee’s article on the rela- 
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e usefulness of various laws enacted 
combat subversive activities contains 
e especially stimulating thought: in 
> pressures brought to bear on teachers, 
vernment employes, and others whose 
elihoods may be jeopardized by the 
pression of unorthodox ideas, have we 
t aped the Communists and developed 
American “party-line?” 
Judge Curtis Bok of the Court of 
mmmon Pleas, Philadelphia, has de- 
ted the greater part of his chapter, 
ensorship and the Arts,” to a histori- 
| treatment of the subject. An analysis 
recent trends might have been more 
luable in view of the increasing effec- 
eness of both public and private cen- 
rs in preventing the distribution of cer- 
in forms of artistic expression, espe- 
ully motion pictures. Some people may 
joy being told which books they may 
ad and which movies they may see, 
it I find attempts to dictate my tastes 
most obnoxious affront to individual 
gnity. 
Robert K. Carr strikes the only opti- 
istic note in the book by enumerating 
any significant advances made by 
inority racial, religious, and national 
oups in attempting to acquire basic 
ghts denied them by most of the rest 
us. However, Carr is acutely aware 
the immense distance we have yet to 
avel before all persons in truth will be 
jual before the law. 
President Baxter of Williams College 
is provided a most perplexing conclud- 
g article. Vehement in his opposition 
) teacher loyalty oaths and passionate 
his advocacy of judging teachers in- 
vidually in their adherence to the “un- 
ttered search for truth,” he neverthe- 
ss declares that all Communists should 
> barred as teachers regardless of the 
dividual’s classroom performance over 
ie years. His basic argument is that 
ommunists are mentally manacled to 
reconceived “truths” and they no longer 
arch for further enlightenment. This 
ay be true of many or most Com- 
unists, but, unfortunately, it is also 
ue of members of certain other but 
\ore respectable groups, political and re- 
gious. Rather than eliminate as teachers 
1 who are theoretically committed to 
nmutable doctrines, would it not be 
iser to judge them on how well they 
ach? Experience does not show that 
ommunist teachers have been success- 
| in appreciably harming students in 
ie United States. The record will in- 
cate, however, that although the quest 
x truth has not been significantly ad- 
inced in attempting to banish Com- 
unists from the campus, most teachers 
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have become less forthright in exercising 
intellectual independence both in the 
classroom and in the community at large. 
GEORGE SOLL 
Attorney at Law, New York City 


PUBLIC OPINION 1935-1946, under the 
editorial direction of Hadley Cantril, 
prepared by Mildred Strunk. Princeton 
University Press. $25 


Hav Is A COMPILATION OF THE RE- 
sults of the major public opinion 
polls made by 23 polling organizations 
in 16 countries from their beginning 
through 1946. It covers a tremendous 
range of subjects—from manners and 
morals to public issues of all degrees of 
consequence, and is based, with only 
minor exceptions, on national cross sec- 
tions. It is an extremely efficient refer- 
ence book. 

That it is a reference book requires 
an explanation for reviewing it. First, 
it is a reference work of peculiar use to 
the Survey audience. Second, even more 
important, it is a mew variety of refer- 
ence book, and in this case as in so 
many others invention is rather certain 
to be the mother of a variety of necessities. 

One of the necessities will fall upon 
historians. Henceforth it will, in my 
view, be increasingly unacceptable to 
write history without reference to such 
cross sections of popular opinion as are 
represented by this volume. Such emi- 
nent historians as the Beards in treating 
the application of the Neutrality Act to 
Spain, and President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s proposal to enlarge the Supreme 
Court, make no report of the national 
polls on these two issues. That “America 
in Midpassage” contains a fairly lengthy 
record of what deans of selected law 
schools thought about the latter ques- 
tion is unexceptionable, but it would 
have added considerably to our informa- 
tion to know what the national polls 
indicated. 

There is a growing body of knowl- 
edge collected by the polls (and much 
is reported in this volume) on what we 
think of the other peoples of the world, 
and what they think of us, plus the 
ways these public images are changing. 
Otto Klineberg in his monograph, 
“Tensions Affecting International Un- 
derstanding,” written for the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council which, in turn, 
was cooperating with UNESCO, made 
significant use of public opinion data 
even prior to the publication of this vol- 
ume, but now such use is tremendously 
facilitated. 

What of the necessity falling on the 
Here the implications are 


For 


sociologist? 
too varied for a limited review. 
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NORTON 
Books on Psychiatry 


On Dreams 


By SIGMUND FREUD 


Freud’s own synthesis of The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams is now available in 
the first English translation by James 
Strachey. “A comprehensive but easily 
intelligible account of his views on the 
nature and mechanism of dreams... . 
Those views, moreover, stand in little 
need of correction in the light of his 
later studies.” — JAMES STRACHEY. 
On Dreams is an important addition to 
the list of Freud’s shorter works which 
are now available to American readers. 


children 
in Trouble 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
INSTITUTIONAL CHILD CARE 


By FRANK J. COHEN 


Edited by Hermine I. Popper 


This constructive program for the non- 
punitive treatment of children in institu- 
tions is based on the author’s experience 
as Director of New York City’s Youth 
House. It shows how children who have 
come into conflict with society can be 
directed toward normal, healthy growth 
rather than toward hostility and de- 
spair. Special emphasis is placed on the 
training of institutional personnel and 
on the importance of psychitaric case- 
work by qualified social workers, Chil- 
dren in Trouble is both a creative ap- 
proach to institutional child care and a 

ractical handbook for workers in the 
field. It will be a stimulating guide for 
all who deal with children in the 
school, in the recreation center and in 
the home. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


Write for free descriptive catalogue of 
a NORTON Books on Psychiatry 


101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 


W. W. NORTON & C0. 
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TWO PUBLICATIONS 


of interest to 


© Group leaders © Educators 


© Students © Parents © Families 


Summon 
Cacations 
—U. S.A. 


Prepared by the editors of 
Recreation Magazine 
April 1952 $.50 


Available FREE with new sub- 
scription, or renewal, to 
Recreation, for limited time only, 


so—ORDER NOW! 


EXCELLENT resource for plan- 
ning low-cost vacation, counsel- 
ing on best use of vacation time 
and for learning more about our 
amazing country. 

CONTAINS little known informa- 
tion about vacation opportunities 
in our national, state and local 
recreation areas, campsites, other 
accommodations. Includes sug- 
gestions for stay-at-homes. 


AND 
Recreation 
Subscriptions $3.00—I yr. 
$5.50—2 yrs.; $.35 per copy 


The magazine of ideas, 
FOR anyone interested in people. 
CONTAINS suggestions for 
recreation activities for all age 
groups, leadership techniques, 
training opportunities, facilities, 
philosophy, trends and news. 
USED BY leaders in private and 
public agencies, churches, 
schools, institutions, by college 
instructors, students, librarians. 


ORDER FROM 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N, Y. 


example, the dominant view of the na- 
ture of social problems held by con- 
temporary social scientists is that they 
are expressions of value conflicts. It 
takes no great imagination to see how 
the polls of public opinion can be the 
crucial data to be used in identifying 
and analyzing these value conflicts. 
Hence there can be no more of tradi- 
tional ivory tower pronouncements 
from the social pathologists as to the 
values of American society—nor, for that 
matter, of their tiresome quoting from 
one another in order to seem more 
erudite and authoritative. 

There are doubtless many who have 
dismissed all polls as worthless since 
their widely heralded debacle in the 1948 
election. There is no space here to 
attempt to rectify this conclusion other 
than to say that an error by three or 
four percentage points in the presidential 
straw vote has few implications for the 
validity of public opinion polling re- 
garding issues, where the significance of 
such a small margin of statistical error is 
considerably less. More serious are the 
charges that there are ineptitude and 
bias in the phrasing of questions, and 
that there has been a general failure on 
the part of the commercial pollsters to 
attempt to advance the general science 
of opinions and attitudes so notably de- 
veloping today in social psychology. 
Evidences of the validity of both of these 
charges abound in this volume, but may 
be allowed for by the careful reader. 

In this encyclopedic volume is evi- 
dence alike for the _ contradictory 
generalizations, vox populi vox dei, and 
“The people, sir, is a great beast!” But 
whatever one’s views on these questions, 
surely there is agreement that if public 
opinion is to become more informed and 
more rational we must first acquaint our- 
selves with its present nature and sub- 
stance. Manrorp KuHNn 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of lowa 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR 
HUMAN SERVICES, by Bradley Buell 
and Associates. Columbia University 
Press. $5.50 

RADLEY BUELL AND HIS ASSOCIATES 
have performed an immensely valu- 
able service in this study of our social 
enterprises in behalf of human need; 
and one of the most valuable things 
about it, perhaps, is that it comes at a 


time when, if we have the wit and 


will, we can make valuable use of their 
findings and ‘advice. 

At the moment, the heat is off our 
welfare services. But the problems are 


all there, and in such volume and com 
plexity that, unless we drive forwar 
now to the establishment of sounde 
concepts of need, better techniques fo 
preventing and alleviating it, a mor 
clearcut pattern of responsibility fo 
meeting it, and a better administrativ 
structure for dealing with it, we ar 
temporizing with disaster. 

As Community Research Associate 
point out, the American people today 
through taxes, contributions, and fe 


‘payments, are supporting a $13,000,000, 


000 enterprise to cope with human need 
But they are increasingly concernec 
over the fact that the amount of need 
so far from diminishing as a result o 


this stupendous investment, seem: 
steadily to increase. Something must be 
wrong. 


Something zs wrong, and Bradley 
Buell and his colleagues have put thet 
finger on it. Public and private service: 
have, in the past thirty years, expanded 
rapidly in volume, in complexity, anc 
in cost, but there has been little corre 
lated effort directed at the prevention 
and reduction of the problems creat 
ing the need for these services. 

Where we should have been vigorously} 
concentrating on the economic anc 
physiological swamp where the germs of 
indigency breed, we have instead been 
merely applying mustard plasters and 
leeches to its victims. 

“We must retool for prevention of 
indigence—a move which can begin tc 
provide the missing sense of direction fot 
the whole enterprise.” We must direct 
our efforts at the causes of indigence 
and do so on an integrated, coherent 
basis. 

It is highly valuable that, in under. 
scoring these views, Community Re. 
search Associates have the results of a 
careful analysis of indigence in one large 
American city to illustrate the problem. 
A four-year study was made of the com: 
munity services provided to the people 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, by their 108 pub. 
lic and private community service agen: 
cies. The study showed that nearly 7 
percent of the families of St. Paul were 
dependent upon the community for 
financial support; that 10 percent hac 
one or more members receiving services 
because of serious social maladjustment 
that 15 percent were receiving service: 
because of ill health. Perhaps the mos’ 
important finding was that serious prob 
lems of dependency, ill-health, and mal 
adjustment clustered in 6 percent of the 
community’s families, and that this ¢ 
percent were taking nearly half the tota 

(Continued on page 142) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SASEWORKER. Immediate opening for pro- 


fessionally qualified person in small private 
agency offering both group and foster home 
services to children. Good personnel prac- 
tices and opportunity for growth with job. 
Member C. W. L. New England com- 


munity, 60 miles from ‘New York City. Write 


Executive Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Road, Bridgeport 29, 


Conn. 


SSS 
- 
CASEWORKER—Children’s Agency. Graduate 


‘ 


of accredited school with experience in adop- 

tion and foster home placement. Salary from 

$3300. Apply to Director, Catholic Charities 

Ne 1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
10. 


? 
ets 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILD WELFARE 


WORKERS. Salary $3480-$4200. One year 


_ graduate training and two years experience, 
one of which is in child welfare. Entrance at 


above minimum for additional qualifications. 
Write immediately for further information, 


i 
" Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 1331 
~Reno, Nevada. : i pen 


r 
a 


’ 


CASEWORKER, Female: Small institution 


serving school-age, normal boys and _ girls. 
Live in. Suburban Philadelphia. $3,210 and 
maintenance to start beginning June 1, 1952. 


_ Write Box 217, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of 


_ 


an approved school of social work, for gen- 
eral hospital with expanding program. Experi- 
ence desired but not essential. Salary range 


_ comparable with good agency practice. Write 


Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER—in Progressive, multiple serv- 


ice agency—for supervision of children in 
boarding homes. Salary commensurate with 


‘ training and experience. Iowa Children’s 


Home Society, 206 Savings & Loan Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER — Professionally trained for 


well established family agency. One interested 
in dealing with family problems in a small 
industrial community having many young 
chemists and cultural opportunities. Salary 
commensurates with training and experience. 
Excellent personnel policies and good _super- 
vision. Write Personnel Committee, Family 
Service of Midland, 113 Fitzhugh Street, 
Midland, Michigan. 


IPENING IMMEDIATELY in multiple func- 


tion agency for caseworker with M.A. Good 
supervision. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450 
according experience. Write Family and 
Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate 


of accredited school and supervisory experi- 
ence. Multiple service agency. Opportunity for 
community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social 
Service, 701 East Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER. 


Graduate—at least three 
years of supervised practice, for immediate 
employment on staff of family and children’s 
unit of multiple service agency. High stand- 
ards of personnel and case work practice. Ex- 
cellent supervision, in-service training. Psy- 
choanalytic consultation geared to sound case 
work diagnosis and treatment. Opportunity 
for student supervision. Salary, on schedule 
beginning at $3,000, depending upon experi- 
ence. Write Family and Child Service of 
Omaha, 1504 Dodge Street, Omaha 2, Ne- 
braska. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 


WORKERS WANTED 


Salary range $334.58 to $398.75, Administration mental health program on Island of Kauai, a rural county 


of 30,000 population (45 


min, flying time from Honolulu) under Territorial PSW Administrator. Preparing 


monthly clinics for traveling psychiatrist, communi i i i i 
4 3 4 A re unity m.h, education, consultation to social agencies, 
opportunity to teach m.h. university extension course. Work integrated with active public health program 


under Health Dept. 


Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 4 years professional experience 


Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health 


2 years in child guidance, 1 in supervision, or combination 
c/o University of Hawaii 
onolulu, Hawaii 


. Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief 
Community Mental Hygiene program, including guidance clinics for both 


adults end children un 


ee ee 
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CASEWORK POSITIONS—Full time. Per- 


sonnel policy sent upon request. Interviews 
arranged at National Conference of Social 
Work in Chicago, or as desired.: Write or 
phone Personnel Department, Travelers Aid 
Society, R. 605, 22 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Ilinois—telephone STate 1-0950. 


CASEWORKERS. Family and _ Children’s 


agency, member F.S.A.A, and C.W.L. serv- 
ing suburban and industrial areas. Excellent 
supervision (and opportunity for community 
experience). Psychiatric consultation, good 
personnel practices. Salary range $2,800 to 
$3,600 depending on experience. Contact Miss 
L. Margaretta Culver, Director, Children’s 
Aid Society of Baltimore County, 105 E. Joppa 
Road, Towson 4, Maryland. 


USO-TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 


Caseworkers—Graduates of accredited school 
of social work for positions in communities 
near large military and defense industry es- 
tablishments. Salary range $3600-$4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Po- 
sitions of varying degrees of responsibility, 
some to carry caseload independent of super- 
vision, others to give supervision. 

Unit Directors—To head small units of one 
or two staff members. Will organize and 
administer service program, supervise staff, 
recruit and train volunteers, and carry some 
caseload. Graduation from accredited school 
of social work and experience required. Can- 
didates whose experience includes some ad- 
ministrative and community responsibility 
will find this excellent opportunity for initial 
executive experience. Salary range $3900- 
$5500, depending on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate of 


accredited school of social work for general 
hospital with a teaching program. Experience 
not required. Minimum salary $2700. Good 
supervision and good _ personnel practices. 
Write Director, Social Service, Charlotte Me- 
morial Hospital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASE- 


WORKERS—salary per annum $2904-$4632, 
set according to training and experience; 
qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation. 
Apply General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 1825 Mission Street, San Francisc6 3, 
California. 


CASEWORKER. Catholic graduate of accred- 


ited School of Social Work with multiple 
function agency. Excellent professional, op- 
portunity as agency is newly organized. 
Salary $3500-$4000 plus car allowance, de- 
pending upon training and experience. Write 
Rev. John Roach, Catholic Charities, 1034 
Electric Building, Houston, Texas. 


DAY CARE CONSULTANT. Graduate train- 


in in pre-school education with nursery 
school and community organization experi- 
ence. Social work training and _ experience 
also desirable. For community peasiog for 
day care and to work with local centers on 
improvement of standards. Salary approxi- 
mately $5000. Write Social Planning Coun- 
cil, 505 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: Minimum requirement of 3 years’ experience. Master’s degree from an 
accredited school of social work with specialization in psychiatric social work in an out-patient clinic. 
Responsibilities include psychotherapy and supervision of second-year field work students from the University 
of Hawaii. Under City and County of Honolulu Psychiatric Social Work Administrator. 


Salary range from $307.50 to $365.42 dependent on experience. 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H. 
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CASEWORKER in children’s services sy ee 


der territorial auspices. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION ayailable to 


head combined research and accounting, state 
office, Reno. Salary $4800-$5520. Write im- 
mediately for further information to Nevada 
State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nevada. 


CASEWORKER. Catholic. Professionally train- 


ed, preferably with experience, Salary to 
$4800, dependent on qualifications. Agency 
member Child Welfare League of America. 
Good supervision and personnel practices. 
Write Catholic Charities, Department of Chil- 
dren, 2331 Mullanphy, St. Louis 6, Missouri. 


FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE HAS TWO 


POSITIONS available (Single Women) in 
the Kentucky Mountains: (1) Head of Rec- 
ord Department; (2) Social ‘Worker. College 
Graduate. Six weeks’ vacation a year with 
pay. Send qualifications to Agnes Lewis, 
Wendover, Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER—professionally trained—male 


—preferably with experience in working with 
young boys or general family casework. Good 
supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary 
range $3000 to $4000, starting salary depen- 
dent on qualifications. Family Counselling 
Service, 119 North Third Street, Camden 2, 
New Jersey. 


WANTED—CASEWORKERS for Miami and 


Orlando Division offices of Florida state wide 
adoption agency. Requirements: graduate of 
accredited school and preferably child place- 
ment experience. Salary range $2950 to 
$3950, related to experience. Address Helen 
D. Cole, Children’s Home _ Society, 1649 
Osceola Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


ment of private multiple service agency. ay 
have preference as to adoptive home studies 
or foster home placement. Previous experi- 
ence preferred but will accept full professional 
training without experience. Good_ salary 
range and working conditions. Child and 
Family Agency, Box 335, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


PROTESTANT CASEWORKER, profession- 


ally trained, for Family and Children’s Agency 
in Southern New Jersey. Good personnel 
practices, regular psychiatric consultant. Sal- 
ary dependent on qualifications and_ experi- 
ence; salary range $3000-$3800. Episcopal 
Service for Youth, 118 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SUPERVISOR—Children’s Agency. Graduate 


of accredited school with supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary from $3600. Apply to Director, 
Catholic Charities Bureau, 1027 Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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CASEWORKERS. Openings for two profession- 


ally trained caseworkers in multiple func- 
tion agency with developing family coun- 
selling program. One is in Child Placement 
Unit. Range $3,000-$4,500; entrance salary 
dependent on experience. Write Marcel Ko- 
varsky, Jewish Family & Children‘s Service, 
15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


eee 
NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 


TION is recruiting, on behalf of member 
Travelers Aid Societies where there are exec- 
utive and supervisory vacancies, candidates 
who are qualified by graduation from an ac- 
credited school of social work and experience 
in casework agency. Experience should in- 
clude supervision and some degree of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Apply to: Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Official Publication of 


The American 
Group 
Psychotherapy 
Association 


Contents of Volume II, No. I, 
January (1952) 


A Psychoanalytic View of Re- 
sistance in Groups—Hyman 
Spotnitz 


Experimental and Specific Types 
of Group Psychotherapy in a 
General Hospital — Aaron 
Stein, Daniel M. Lipshutz, 
Samuel R. Rosen, Ellis Mis- 
chel, and Jack Sheps 


Operational Sequence in Group 
Therapy with Young Offend- 
ers — James J]. Thorpe and 
Bernard Smith 


The Psychologist in Group 
Therapy—Norman Locke 


A Study of Transference in 


Group Psychotherapy—Erika 
Chance 


Some Problems in Group Psy- 
chotherapy as Seen by Private 
Practitioners—S. R. Slavson 


Simultaneous Group and Insulin 
Therapy — Muriel Hall Hy- 


roop 


Report to the World Federation 
for Mental Health: Sections 
I and II— Commission on 


Group Psychotherapy 
Abstracts—Emanuel Hallowitz 
Book Reviews—Edited by Thea 

Bry 


Annual Subscription, $7.50 
Bound Volume |, $9.00 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS, Inc. 


227 West 13 Street 
New York 11, New York 


(Continued from page 140) 


amount of tax and contributed money 
being spent for all the city’s health, wel- 
fare, and recreational services. 

The public rightly asks why, with 
such a multiplicity of agencies to deal 
with human needs, this comparatively 
large lump of misery has not been re- 
duced. The answer, as Community Re- 
search Associates found, is that our pub- 
lic and private agencies are dealing with 
health and welfare problems, each with 
a separate blueprint instead of an inte- 
grated, functional over-all design. Until 
there is a coherent attack on these prob- 
lems, with the single, overriding, and 
everlasting objective, first, of prevention 
of need, and second, of rehabilitation of 
the indigent, our welfare problems will 
continue to grow. 

Moreover lip service to this need for 
integrated planning will not be enough. 
We might well recall the words of 
Francis Bacon: 

“That which man altereth not 
For the better, 
Time, the great innovator, 
Altereth for the worse.” 
Harotp C. OsTEeRTAG 
Member of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE _ RUS- 
SIANS, edited by Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson. World Peace 
Foundation. $3.50 

be PROBLEM OF HOW TO LIVE IN THE 

same world with the present Russian 
regime is one which has been discussed 
from many points of view. This volume 
is a highly intelligent and very practical 

contribution to that discussion. It is a 

record of past experiences in negotiat- 

ing with representatives of the Soviet 
government, written by a group of 
prominent Americans, each of whom 
took a leading part in such negotiations. 

This account of problems encountered 

in their long and trying task should be 

an invaluable guide for all such en- 
deavors in the future. 

The contributors cover a wide range 
of topics. John R. Deane, head of the 
U. S. military mission in Moscow dur- 
ing the war, and John N. Hazard, an 
official of wartime lend-lease, reveal that 
negotiation did not always run smoothly 
even during the period when we were 
allies in a common struggle. Negotia- 
tions on Soviet refugees and displaced 
persons in Europe, on political democ- 
racy in the Balkans, on international 
control of atomic energy—all these meet- 
ings with the Russians developed deep 
sources of disagreement arising from 
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differences in language, education, politi 
cal systems, and in ultimate aims. 

The rigid behavior of the Sovie 
negotiator, which we have all observec 
recently, is described in these selection: 
with objective detail, and closely ana 
lyzed by men with expert knowledge 
of Soviet history and institutions. A 
constant characteristic of the Soviet 
representative is deep suspicion of his 
“bourgeois” counterpart, the result, ne 


doubt, of a generation of political in 


doctrination. This often has led, as 
it still does, to the substitution of in. 
vective for argument, and the monoto- 
nous imputation to Western representa- 
tives of base and unworthy motives. 

Along with his suspicion, the Soviet 
negotiator regularly brings to the con 
ference table a variety of fears. Frederick 
Osborn, in his discussion of the negotia- 
tions on atomic energy, states: “It 1s 
just possible that the Politburo sincerely 
believed that the proposals of the ma 
jority were insincere and dangerous ta 
the Soviet Union. Nothing is impos- 
sible to minds so suspicious and so iso- 
lated, equipped with such limited in- 
formation.” And Professor E. J. Sim- 
mons, who encountered the most_deter- 
mined hostility in 1947 in his efforts ta 
bring about cultural exchange between 
the USSR and the USA, felt that the 
attitude of officials was in large part 
conditioned by their “fear of standing 
comparison with American achieve- 
ments.” 

A careful dissection of the contempo- 
rary Soviet negotiator is performed by 
Professor Philip Moseley of the Russian 
Institute, Columbia University, who 
points out that since the purge of the 
Soviet Foreign Office in 1938-39, very 
few Soviet diplomats are left who have 
had contact with Western society and 
are equipped to understand non-Soviet 
viewpoints: 

“The present-day Soviet representative 
can hardly be called a ‘negotiator’ in the 
customary sense. He is rather treated 
as a mechanical mouthpiece for views 
and demands formulated centrally in 
Moscow, and is deliberately isolated from 
the impact of views, interests, and senti- 
ments which influence foreign govern: 
ments and peoples.” 

This book has a value far beyond it: 
announced purpose of examining the 
conduct of negotiations with the Rus 
sians, for it provides a great many in 
sights into the peculiar workings of the 
contemporary Soviet mind. 

Epwarp J. Brown 
Division of Modern Languages 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


———S SSS 


HILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno 
district office, salary $3720-$4440. Entrance 
at above minimum for additional qualifica- 
tions. Write immediately for further informa- 
tion, Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 
1331, Reno, Nevada. 


$e 


ASEWORKER—Children’s Agency, Graduate 
‘of accredited school. Salary from $3000. 
Apply to Director, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


———————— 


AASEWORKERS, particularly those interested 
in child placement, and family casework will 
find real opportunity in recently reorganized 
multiple service program; good supervision, 
student training program, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Reasonable case loads and good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
with experience. Family and Children’s Sery- 
ice, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Oo Seg et ee eee eee 
rROUP WORKER (male) with M.A. for small 
“settlement. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450, 
‘depending experience. Write to Family 
-and Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


YANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larscn. Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building. Chicago. 


JNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS OF N. J. 

is seeking a director for its Newark office. 
Field work experience important. Write to 
Louis B. Dailey, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 6. 
(Phone Whitehall 4-8585.) State qualifica- 
tions and salary desired. 


MMEDIATE OPENING for a medical social 
worker in a 300-bed city hospital with an 
expanding program. Good working conditions 
and opportunities for community work. Be- 
ginning workers considered. Salary range 
$3,224 to $3,848. Please write Superintendent, 
McCook Memorial Hospital, 2 Holcomb Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


JPENINGS in institutional setting for fully 
trained case workers. Excellent supervision. 
Civil Service. Salary range $230-$360 per 
month. Close to Chicago. Pleasant working 
conditions. Real opportunity for workers in- 
terested in adolescent girls. 9231 Survey. 


“ASEWORKER. Graduate of an accredited 
professional school, for Family Service De- 
partment of a church-sponsored, multiple-serv- 
ice agency; intake non-sectarian. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary from $3000 according 
to experience. Write Miss D. Milo Upjohn, 
Supervisor, Episcopal City Mission, 225 
Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


SXECUTIVE opening in private non-sectarian 
children’s aid society located in Michigan. 
Master’s degree and executive or supervisory 
experience in social work preferred. Experi- 
ence in foster and adoptive home placement 
necessary. Starting salary range $4,600 to 
$5,400, depending on experience. 9232 Survey. 


——— aT 


SXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Small casework 
agency. Scholarship and guidance work with 
high school students. Two years graduate 
training accredited school with experience in 
social work agency including administrative 
experience. Salary not less than $6000. Write 
President of Board, Mrs. Henry Ricketts, 
5607 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago. 


En 


‘UPERVISOR, woman with Master’s degree 
in social work or at least a major in case 
work. Must have experience. Lutheran pre- 
ferred. Apply Lutheran Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, 4106 Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 

es 


‘ASEWORKER take good job I relinquish 
only because husband’s employment. _ Super- 
vision and agency policies provide satisfying, 
stimulating experience for one interested de- 
veloping professionally. Write Ruth Arthur, 
313 S. E. 2nd Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


———— 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
ee ee eae 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, with long experi- 


ence in social work interpretati : 

: Se ation and _na- 

tional publicity work, s eects i 

. Pp » seeks position in Ne 

York City. 9235 Survey. + 
Sere i 


ADMINISTRATOR with Doctor’s degree in 
Counseling and Guidance interested in Super- 
intendency of State Training School or Juve- 
nile Hall, or position as Chief of Juvenile 
Bureau or Probation Department. Now Ad- 
aig City Schools; formerly Psy- 
gist of Sta Traini Hi S 
references, 9223 Moe Oe te eta 
en 


HOLDER OF DEGREES B.A., B.Sc., Social 
Welfare Teacher, Red Cross. Post War 
Family Welfare. Child Deling. Open for 
Passe in| Private or Public Institutions. 
vive in, Mature. No Dependents, Widow. 
Preferably upstate N., Y., Maine. 9229 Sur- 
vey. 

—— eee 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION with com- 
munity organization or interpretation respon- 
sibilities desired by mature man, 34, M.S.W. 
with administrative, supervisory and case work 
experience in an analytical oriented psychiatric 
clinic and family and children’s agencies 
9233 Survey. i 

ee eee ee 


SOCIAL WORKER desires position in Eastern 
Community. Experienced in Community Or- 
ganization, Group Work, Guidance, Race Re- 
lations and administrative responsibility for 
supervision of professional and volunteer staff. 
MSW degree. 9230 Survey. 

SS SE ee 


WOMAN, case work and departmental super- 
yisor, employed private county agency. Sev- 
eral years experience. Present salary $3600. 
Desires change. 9236 Survey. 

ee SS ee ee 8 


PUBLICITY RELATIONS—Woman writer, 
speaker, fund-raiser, Some inter-racial ac- 
tivities; available full or part time (New 
York). 9203 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 


i Professional Agency 
Zalaine Hull 


Specialists in top personnel 
for non-profit organizations, 
By appointment 
Wlsconsin 7-6636 


152 W. 42nd St. 
New York I[8, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATES 
1 EAST 42 ST N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MU 2-7575 


Professional Placement 
in the Social Agencies 


Beatrice E. Roulston 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework. 
and medical social work positions. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display 50c per line 

Non-display . - + + + 10c¢ per word 

Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 
Closing date: 8th of month 


preceding publication. 


The Survey 
112 East 19 Street 


New York 3 


Hi 


THE BOOK SHELF 


NO LUCK finding a publisher? 


We are established book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown authors, 
If you are looking for a publisher of your scholarly 
work, novel, short stories, play, poetry, etc., perhaps 
we can help you. Write today to Florence Day for 
Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 1& 


f 


Ml 


Classified Cues 


FREE-LANCE social work publicity service, 
press, magazine, radio, printed materials, 
speeches supplied. Rates according to time 
and research required. 9234 Survey. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


ee re 
ad Se Ee eee eee 
McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 


Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organizatio 
of service to the blind. : 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


THE 


offers an 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO poe 
School of | Social Work Education 
Social Service Administration leading to 


Master of Science Degree 
TWO YEAR PROGRAM 


for further information, write 
The Chairman, Department of Social Work 


Columbia, Missouri 


Leading to A.M. degree with specializations 


in psychiatric social work, medical social work, 


child welfare, family, administration, commu- 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 

” * ok * 
Graduate Professional Education Leading to the Degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work 
x * x 
Fall Semester will begin on September 19, 1952 
Applications now being received. Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 
* 


nity organization and research. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 


For experienced workers with A.M. degree. 


A third year planned as a sequence of class 


room and field work courses. 


A two year program leading to the Ph.D. 


degree. 


* 


For further information, write to 


The Director, 812 Park Ave. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Announcements on request 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SIMMONS COLLEGE 
Ee ea hemes eal SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Summer term for experienced social workers | Medical-Social Work 


begins May 26, 1952. 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Fall semester begins September 17, 1952. Family and Child Welfare 


For information and catalogue, apply to the Social Research 
School. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


For your convenience in mailing classroom subscriptions to 


THE SURVEY 
Survey Associates 112 East 19 Street New York 3, we x 
Please Send me...... copies at 4 months for $1 Payment herewith [ | 
Please send me..... copies at 8 months for $2 You may bill me a 
Please send me...... individual yearly subscriptions at $3 a year (Names enclosed) 
NAM Ore BK atica cACSeNS. (2 saints ce eee, Ce NE Dept. Stak cok beeen cies 
ACOVGSSe Mes fsoama tt. abc bee oes Clty. Sete ces eee Sta bel iaenadtavee oe 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 


Family Counseling Psychiatric Social Work 


Child Care 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1952 


now being accepted. 


Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


2 East Ninety-First Street New York 28, N. Y. 
1952 SUMMER CALENDAR 
WORKSHOP June 2 - June 6 
Administrative Problems m Large Social Agencies ...:¢...scceneveescecovccsars Laurin Hyde 
INSTITUTES 


June 16 - June 27 


Margaret Williamson, 


Series I 


Te Group Meri Wittt The AGCd, cose nen e cor ons somes spike O rig eed ele nay op oisienie oiele Coordinator 
PENNER VIGIONTE THE I MGLONID) WOT © o:a.s'e «Fico 0 4a vs eis Ieee ROU elo ay 19) 6 ale gina We ane Margaret Williamson 
PMD HILEOMELOLTTLOTIANOL SOCIAL) VON, a cise s «oo o-oo eitnlvivaluminnlelers( sda ef Vlei ss teens Sallie FE. Bright 

mW iCPULT REN TINY PRN AUAITIITIVELIILEN, fala gece o'oo ele wie 0 wie ie vince w 4.0 De wise, Wels Cualnler¥ leiele¥) 0) 6.0 9 gel exoue.so9ie si Bernice Bridges 

5) Community Planning for Recreation ...1 2.50000 ree cg wetecraccescscnteerenenees Mark A. McCloskey 


Series II (For Graduates of Schools of Sociai Work) July 7 - July 1% 


6. Supervision in Casework 
Miriam McCaffery 


EE Me se, op leh A ote on EET IIIT 0. DD Cee cian earner 
RCN CHL ED EY ee ae x Foe FIND odie 6 ¥ avon. giln we aha hereOEVIREL SED wipe, Hl Bele lela Ieswilecene}-o 4048 Dorothy Hutchinson 

7. Educational Methods in Professional Training ......+--ssesseee rece seen cneeneons Gordon Hamilton 

8. Advanced Social Casework ........ccccccerncre rere renee essessesrrsscenorctnres Florence Hollis 

9. Psychosomatic Concepts in Social Work 16.0.0. 000s tere een eens David Kairys, M.D. 

10. Adult Psychiatry for Social Workers .........0: sete eee e nee eee een nen ees Gertrude Werner, M.D. 

Series III July 21 - Augus 

11. Casework and Group Work in an Authoritarian Setting ...........s cece eee eee Hyman Grossbard 

12. The Psycho-Social Development of the Normal (Chia Meter rete eels rsaccinve eiasakes Sidney Li Green, 

see Adoption) PLACtICEs wricsspee «css 501 0 2 wee aees eterna Sooo eas se Meiffr =e PACIFIG 

14. Administrative Problems and Trends in Foster Care PNDC TOES, Sette eRe ROI John KE. Dita } 

Die SUPCLVISLOW -vcide «8 view ania ce Re V 1 nies cane eee serene erste ae eee ens tnsnenteeensees Catherine Dunn 


BULLETIN AND APPLICATION FORM ON REQUEST 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT for "Survey" Readers 


a | 


Funds and 


Foundations 


THEIR POLICIES PAST AND 
PRESENT 
by ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


with the collaboration of Esther S. Bailey 


“Ty. Flexner has done as much as any American to 
make the work of our great foundations broadly fruit- 
ful. . . . Out of his long experience and observation 
he has written a wise, interesting, and enlightening 
book on foundations past and present. Generous in 
praise of their achievements, unsparing in criticism 
of their shortcomings, and constructive in suggestions 
for the future, it should ke read by every citizen inter- 
ested. in these powerful organizations.’”—ALLAN 
NEVINS, Columbia University. $2.75 


EE 
Foundations of 
World Organization: 


A POLITICAL AND 
CULTURAL APPRAISAL 


Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL and R. M. MaclVER 


What are the broad conditions that must underlie the 
creation of any effective world government? From a 
review of the experience to date of governmental and 
non-governmental efforts at international cooperation, 
54 intellectual leaders and men of affairs here define 
both the religious, cultural and social forces that are 
the foundations of the political community, and the 
steps necessary to harness them. Hleventh Symposium 


of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion.: 


Coming March 26th $4.00 


Conflict of 
Loyalties 


Edited by R. M. MaclVER, Columbia University 


Deceiving the public for the public good, justifying 
disobedience to the law, enlisting dubious allies—such 
actions have always involved difficult moral conflicts. | 
Here a distinguished group of scholars aim to identify 
the issues which create conflict between group loyalty 
and personal standards of conduct, clarifying in par- 
ticular such contemporary issues as the Hiroshima 
bombing, limitations on academic freedom, and others. 
A publication of the Institute for Social and Religious 
Studies. $2.00 


¥ 


Applications of 
Psychology . 


ESSAYS TO HONOR 
WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Edited by L. L. THURSTONE, Professor of 
Psychlogy, University of Chicago 


“T can think of no more fitting honor to Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham than this collection of papers in the field 
of applied psychology by men who, inspired by his 
leadership, have reached eminence in their profession. 

. . will be read with profit by psychologists, educators — 
and personnel workers.’”—-HERBERT S. LANGFELD, 
Dept. of Psychology, Princeton University. Stimulated 
by the work of Dr. Bingham, these essays explore 
important applications of psychological principles, with 
special reference to human relations analysis and 
measurement. Coming March 26th $3.00 


by SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK, 


Harvard Law School 3 te 
‘ hould be read by and serve as a handbook for 
sees teachers, social workers, the clergy and all who 
work in close association with young — people.”— 
LEONARD W. MAYO, Vice President, Child teat 


League of America. 


DELINQUENTS 
IN THE MAKING 


PATHS TO PREVENTION 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 
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